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non T^hich we do not notnully give to prose, and which b 
ptoporaonately tini^ to the nonce. So it will be found better 
to sample many poctj, to begin with, m this way and through 
their £nest or most charactcnsuc w ork, than to attempt indrvi* 
deal pom m detail Thu method, moreover, affords a greater 
vanety, w hjeh o a relief to the strain of attention, and the poems 
mcluded m anthologies arc not as a rule mcr-long 
There arc many oodlent anthologies, of which, one need only 
mcntioii here the Orfri/ Boole vf Vrrse, Palgraves 

GoldWt Treasurj, and Rhys’ Sew GoJJm Treanoy, both m Every - 
man, the English Assomnon** senes of Pcenu cj Today, and 
Methuen’s Anthology of Jlfodon Verse, which contains Robert 
Lynd’s charming essay already mentioned. Wonderful value are 
the little Pchcan volumes, A Book of English Poetry, and the 
sranous parts of the Cennuici' Poetry The Poetry Soaety also 
issues a cheap and carcfttlly-sclecrcd PocJtrt-BooJt of English Portry. 
Admirable jhm pocket selections of individual pom are the 
Augustan Books tssued hy Ernest Bcnn, of which well over a 
hundred titlis base already been published. 

Arnold Bennett, in the short and provocative section on verse 
m his Literary Taste (of which by the way a revised cdiaon is 
available in the Pchcan senes) and W H Hudson in the chapter 
on Poetry m hit Introduaion to the Study of ^gltsh Literature, 
both have some very sensible advice on the reading of poetry 
which should appeal to the average man and woman, and taken 
in conjunction with the su^esnom already offered here, may 
attract the interest even of those who have fought most des- 
perately shy of poetry so fir. If perchance some arc thus won 
over to the abiding joy and mfimte tesourcc of poetry, they may 
be lastm^y grateful fora new ennchmmt of life 

In such an mdnutc and personal matter as taste m poetry, the 
reader who has come to appreciate it m the way above indicated 
is best left to End las own farther paths m the new realm. The 
pom will by no meam make the same appeal to all, and the 
reaito most learn his own preferences by the natural and pleasant 
method of reading what most appeals to Inm irrespcctiTC of the 
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author* s htmry reputation. Taste -will grow in discernment and 
strength only with cxerdsc Among the classics arc Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shdccspcarc, Dante, Milton, Hertick, Gray, Byron, 
Pope, Cratbe, Cowper, Bums, Keats, Shelley, Scott, Long' 
.fellow, Wordsworth, Colcndge, Mattlicw Arnold, D G Ros> 
sera, Tcnnj’son (with Fitz-Gcrald’s Omar Khawtim m a spcaal 
category), Walt Whitman and Swmburac, to whom may be 
added Bndges, Masefield, and s cry many poets wnting lately or 
at the present day, examples of whose work will be found m one 
or other of the anthologies or the Augustan booklets Good 
editions of most of the classic poets exist in the Oxford books, 
the Canterbury poets, Everyman and World's Classics, and other 
volumes 

Poetry is essential a solitary and individual pleasure, but some 
like to enjoy it m company with congenial souls, and in this 
connection reference may be made to the Poetry Soactv, which 
encoUrages'the formation of local branches or poctry-readmg 
circles, and issues an excellent review for a modest subscription 
Its quiet work m any ease deserves support. 

Chic last pomt Poetry has been defined as "musical thought.” 
In expression, it is musical speech, and by merely readmg poetry 
to oneself m the printed pages, much of its force is lost. Poetry 
was onginally composed to be declaimed m public, and bv its 
very form and rhythm, it can only be fully apprcaated by bemg 
read aloud The habit of audible pocby^-readmg may heighten 
,our apprcoation of its beauties and perhaps react beneficially on 
our use of the English tongue The declamatory value of poetry 
was fully appreciated by a modem Amencan poet, VachcU 
Lmdsay, who composed his poems especially to be reated by 
himself up and down the land, and all those who heard him, as 
did the present writer, were fat more deeply impressed than they 
would have been or were by merely reading the same poems in 
pnnt 'There was lately a movement to have poetry readings m 
pubhc, hay, even in pubhc-hoiiscs, and there seems no reason 
why this should not be encouraged just as much as, say, chamber 
concerts— if not m pubs, at least in commumty centres, town 
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hills or Lbnnes. The Poetry Soaety holi sucii readings and 
they might sscU he extended 

Analogous to thu b the qaesnon ofhroadcastiDg poetry. The 
BBC docs a certain amount of tins, hut often it appears m a 
rather surreptitious or shamefaced manner, m very small snippets 
and at anbn-ard times Moreoscr, they generally inmt on “pro- 
duang” the poetry \ndi music and declamation, s^hich is dis- 
tracting Much could he done for the wide dissemination of a 
lose of poetT)' (with only slight encroachment on the immense 
dican patches of “vancty,” jazz and third-rate music), if the 
BBC were to give regularly at reasonable tunes and lengths, 
straightforward readings from the incxhausuBly rich and vined 
treasure-house of Enghsh poetry * 

Let each of us, ei cn the mo*t matter-of-fact, at least resolve 
that wc wall not lease poctrj cnnrel) out of our lives. 


Walking 


Now let ui take a ticep brcalli, and with one or two fncndly 
books in kjupuck or pocket, go forth mto die open air, scarce 
of all health and natural joy m lifc^-altliough we luve not 
fintdicd with mdoor pursuits >ct, and will return to some bier 
But jiBt now for die Open Uoad, die '‘wind on die heath,” and 
the world out ofdooni 

1 have tw o favourite methods of getting about, apart of course 
from long-d«tancc travel, and they arc walking and cycling 
Though I love bodi, I have pcrliaps a greater a^ecnoa for the 
second, but it is after all only an extension (for of course I don't 
mean motor-cycling} of the natural mcdiod of progression, and 
therefore walking comes first here Much of wliat 1 have to say 
applies mtitiUis mitastJa to cycling also 

Surely there u no mote hcaldiy and enjoyable pasnmc than 
walking, open to all, ndi and poor, young and old, who snll 
have the free use of their hmbi t Do not all creatures of routine 
and rtspecubihty toincumes envy die sturdy tramp on the roads, 
and have to suppress a wdd impulse to ding business and rcspon« 
ubiliucs to the winds and take to the road thetruclvcs, though 
minus the discomforts and drawbacks whicli however seem to 
trouble our brother die tramp very htde £vcn the most convcn> 
noiul and routine-bound amongst us have dm feral instinct, this 
wander-lust implanted deep within (in Chaucer's days it took 
the form of "than longen folk to goon on pilgnmagcs”) ; and 
there IS no reason why, withm hmio at least, we should not 
satisfy It, with mdnite benefit bodi to mind and body Increasing 
numbw of the younget generation of bodi sexes liappdy have 
taken to the toa^, a$ the growdi of die trampmg (we have no 
use for "hiking"), youth-hostel and cychng movements show. 

We tuturally associate walkmg vnth the delights of the 
countryside and coast, with the moors, downs, fells and dales, 
and these are of course its natural element; but even within ones 
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•Ralfci cay te fraught mtsrest of a diSerest kmi, drawn 
fioa tfas cOTitantly changing btinjan pageant'and Ac urban 
lean. Dickens, sve know, was a great walker about London, 
often walking dirough the greater part of the night, and the 
fiuits of ha obsevaDoa and the thougha engendered are lining- 
tahzed in 1 m books. Many edicts have found diurml and coo 
tamal London (and ckIkt great cues) a fasdnadng Sp ectacle , 
atnd Stepbea Gnham, who condemns at^s, suggesbons 

for “zig-zag” walks about town in ha Gfisb Ait cj Trsrtpni 
Bat this B not the Open Road, whose joys have hcen ao amply 
oelcbiared by wrnters who we trust have ptactised what they 
preached. Of at Ica« one this was abundantly true, since he gave 
most of his life to it, and died at a very advanced age, proudly 
able to claim ha thirty mJes 2 day up to qmte late in life. Tha 
was the “walku:^ parson," the Rev A N Cooper, rector of 
HleymYotkshire, whose booksarcsi31w*onhrcadmg Anodicr 
of ha -cloth who followed the same eiampki the Rev, Frank 
Tatchell, will be mentioced brer m a diSercnt connection. But 
George Boircrw, when, well over seventy, sell walked twelve 
hours a day at an average of hitk under five miles an hour. The 
Etciatme of walking ts indeed as wide as its honzoos and only 2 
few ouQtandmg titles need be menconed here. No one should 
mks that dassie and debghtfiil essay of Hazhtt’s “On Gomg a 
Journey,” to wKdi may pedups be added R. L. Stevenson’s 
“WaDoag Touts." Then &ete W of course Hilaire Belloc’s The 
Pet A Retee, which helped to set everyone tm the road. S tephen 
Graham, besides ha Gentle Ait cf Ttanpirt^ already mentioned, 
wKdh coQtnns much nsefiil advice; also compil^ a Tramp's 
AisAoI^, wHdi, wsdi E. V. Lmns’s wefidmown Open ReaJ, 
make very good podtet companions for anyjonmey La another 
category » W. H. Davies’ personal story, the AiiSshugraphj of 4 
Stiptf-Ttstnp 

The waBuiig paison recommended only one of 

m a king the feet fit for the road, and that was to bardimi tWi by 
constant Walking, and h is indeed die best and CRily efiecove way. 
Comfortable and pSahle boots or shoes. rtKCny for the toes 
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without being loose, sensible clothes wbch must be left to 
individual taste, a rucksack with outside pockets for books, 
maps, etc, leaving the hands free, and pcrlups a hght ash sack, 
are obvious desirables. 

Since the essence of a walking {or cychng) holiday is its free- 
dom, u is best not to make any rigid plans be)'ond ilic general 
direction or distnet in or to wbeh one u bound, nor to resolve 
upon daily mileages or any fixed programme m adianec, but to 
leave it all flexible, so that it may be changed or varied as inch- 
natiop suggests. In tbs countr)' normally, there should be no 
diffiadry about a bed for the night, and to start out m the mom- 
mg without knowing where one will rest at night surely adds to 
the spint of adventure and the feeling of freedom from the 
shackles of routine. Besides, there is rccumng delight of 
starting afresh each monung on a new da) s adventure If one is 
having a change of linen or the like po$t«l aliead, tbs may be 
sent jrvr/e ratcnle to some town wbch m any case one wishes to 
vuit, where it can aw-ait arrival As to correspondence, the joy of 
a walking hohday IS to go off "into tlie blue", and there is always 
the telephone sy'stcm 

Haditt considm that it is best to walk alone, others prefer a 
companion or companions, provided they arc really congenial; 

« IS a matter of taste or moM, and boili may be tned If one is 
alone, there arc always the chance encounters of the road to 
miugatc or enliven one's otherwise Juppy solitude, diesc arc 
always pleasant or interesting, and can often be memorable. In 
>ny case, one is always surrounded by tlic life of the road and 
die Countryside, the pleasure of die changing scene, and the 
exdtcmcnt of coming into new villages and towns 

Though, as I have said, there is little difficulty m tins country 
of getting a bed for the night, especially if one's requirements 
*re Simple, as they should be on a wulhing tour, die Youth 
Hostels movement has added to the faahacs available by cover- 
mg the country wnhiimplc hostels w’hcre one can get a bed or 
bunk for a sbilbf i g and plain fare at very moderate prices, or 
facilities arc provided foe preparing one’s own meals Though 
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pnnurily mtended for yotn^ people of both sexes under twenty- 
five, the Assoaaoon docs not exclude older people, and I haw 
been a hfc member of the Assocunon from the start. SitmUt 
movements exist m other countries, and membership of one 
aSbtds rcaprocal fatalities m the oAcis, It is usual to take a 
sleeping bag which also covers the pillow, and a hght-waght 
pattern is available which takes Iinlc space m the ruisati and 
weighs only a few ounces The accommodation, though always 
clean, is of coursc of the simplest, but anyone who, hke the 
present wntcr, has spent the mght at a hostel after a day-long 
tramp or nde m the open air, can testify to a hearty appetite for 
the pUmest fare and sound sleep at night. Expcnenccd and 
friendly wardens arc m charge of most of the hostels and one 
can often find pleasant company m the common rooms widi 
which to exchange stones of the road and Icam of other peoples 
tours and expenences. 

It may be annapated that there will be increasingly available 
rather more advanced faahties m camps and other hostels for 
those who desire something more than the bare nunimum, m- 
cludmg privacy at mght, and there ts always of course the 
friendly inn, and farmhouse anti other simple lodgings. With 
the Y HA Guide and the C.TC Hmdhock m the rucksack, one 
need never he at a loss, apart from die nmplc expedient of 
keeping one’s eyes open and asking in a village or of roadndc 
cottages, and especially of the cvcridpful locil police. 

Besides the sohtaiy or compamoned walk or tour, there is of 
comse the rambling party, a method of enjoymg hoi company 
and the countryside which, judging from th^ evidence afibrded 
by any fine w cck-cnd neat large tovras, appeals to a great many, 
especially of the younger generauon. Ramhlmg clubs arc organ- 
12^ in many towns and distncn and h is usual for them to be 
affiliated to the Nanonal Federation of Rambling Clubs, which 
is also glad to have individual members 'Whether sohtary or 
gr^anous, I would strongly recommend membership of this 
body, for, la ooiyunction with the Commons and Footpaths 
Preservation Soaety and other bodies, irdocs much nscfbl work 
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for walkcR everywhere, issues a journal and handbook, and is 
always ready to help with advice as to tours, the loan of maps, 
and other Eidhties For besides possessing rights and privileges 
to be safeguarded, the pedcstrun in the countryside also has 
duties, such as the dosmg of gates, avoidance of htter or of 
danger from fire, which should be observed Some walking 
dubs, like the famous Sunday Tramps, have become permanent 
and delightful companionships of the road 
There is one body which has strong daims upon all our sup- 
port, and that is the National Trust Like Bernard Shaw, I get 
far more pleasure from ovvning somethmg in common with 
othen who share my enjoyment of it than I should derive from 
exdustve possession of any property, and the fact that, as a 
member of the National Trust I am one of the largest owners 
of land, estates and property m England, with ever-growing 
and inahcnablc nehes, more than jusufics my modest annual 
subsoiptiotL Some day 1 intend to make a round of all my 
properties, and I can imagine no more delightful excuse or 
olyecuvc for a tour or senes of walking or cyclmg tours through- 
out BntauL Other bodies which arc domg good work are the 
Council for the Preservauon of Rural England and the Scapa 
Soacty 



The Joy of Maps 


Fo» the waller and the cyclist, even more than for the motonst, 
there ts nothmg like a good map, but a map is far more than a 
mere aid to finding the way , and that is why it is given a section 
to itsdf under the above ode Some people unaccustomed to 
them End maps at first sight rather puzahng things, but to the 
map-reader, I would say die map-lover, a map is &r more than 
an open boot, it is both a mental picture and a complete history 
of a whole countryside 

From a small boy, I have always had a love of maps, a love 
which I hcheve is shared by many other people, and the older 
the map the greater the fascination. Early spcamcns of the carto- 
grapher’s art with their imagmaavc peopling and dehneatfon of 
unknown temtones, with monsters sporting in the deep and 
Aeolian cherubs blowing ships along their way, these make a 
special appeal, but old maps of all kinds have thar own attrac- 
tions, As a young Londoner, I revelled m maps of old London 
showing Kensington and Iihi^ton fir out in the conniry and 
the village of Channg Cross still a stage on the way to the 
palace of "Whirelun and the Ahtey m its fields. And then to 
watch It grow, to sec the houses ever creeping onwards and out- 
wards, swallowing up the villages and the whole countryside! 
There svas a collection of maps and engravings ui the Diiops- 
gate Insotute which gave me a more vmd, brause visual, un- 
prcssion of the growth of London than any books could do- 

But old maps appeal mainly to our sense of the past, and thar 
inierat is anoq u a nan rather than cartographical I want to speak 
here of the fasemaoon of maps of today, and of the pleasurcs'of 
map-reading, which are little if at all less than those of hook- 
reading Stephen Graham says that maps ought to he used as 
•wallpaper, and perhaps -we all should have a -wider 
horizon and background if these had been, preferred to the 
meanmglcsi and rependve patterns of the paper designers, and 
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UC bad learned lo lec countrysides m Oliver Wendell Holmes 
gmv up vniK books. My ovvn favourite wallpaper consists of 
wdl-lined bookshelves, but maps run them pcnlously dose m 
ray affections. If we cannot in these days of exiguous hvmg- 
space paper our rooms wth maps, at least sve could mount a 
sel^on of them on light slats or hmgej screens dose to a good 
light, and keep the test handy to pm up at need We hear of 
enthusiasts collecting every imaginable article from postage- 
^mpi and rail-uckm to snuff-lwxes and grandCiihcr clocks, 
but why do we not mon: often collect nupst True, tlicrc u 
nothing rare or cunous about the products of die Ordnance or 
other sur\c)'s, but it could be a very rewarding and enndung 
pleasure. 

To many people, maps are tadicr bewildering at fint sight, but 
a httic patient study wiil fcvcal more and more of the wealth of 
mfortnation they have to yield Take the one-mdi Ordnance 
i^ps, whidt arc the marvellously accurate and detailed basu of 
aU rmps m thU country, and arc ideal for walken and even for 
me Ittsurdy eyebst, though die bttcr may be better served by 
Dinholomcw’s half'inch or the Ordnance quarter-mdi. as 
tovermg a greater area m sufiiaent detail for his purpose To 
the novice, it may be explained dut diese terms mean that each 
iftch of die map, the ‘‘scale*’ of it, represents one mile, tw o miles 
Or four miles on die ground Study the symbols and explanation 
given m the matgim, and then trace out at home a walk along 
any of the roads or padia shown, noticing everything on either 
dde and in the country round as you (figuratively) go After a 
while, the map will begin to come alive to you, and you wall 
have as dear a mental piaure of the countryside as if you were 
actually mardung through it, m some respects dearer, for you 
have mote leisure on the map The contour lines wall show you 
*he general aspect of the country, the lulU and valleys, and 
^eiydung dse m the landscape is indicated by its appropmlc 
lign, the churches, whether with spire or tower, the vdlagcs and 
farms, woods and lakes, railways, bridges, streams, femes, locks, 
fiddpaths, mns, and so forth Anaent remains, Roman and 
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Cyclingi etc. 


Has any single mechanical invention brought about such an 
entirely beneficial social revolution in tlus country as that of the 
bicycle i The same can scarcely be said of the application of the 
mtcmal-combustion engine to tlie motor-car, though that may 
be so in America. Since its fint mtroduction, the bicycle has run 
the gamut of all the soaal classes until now it is the possession of 
all the people, and with its progressive improvement, wherever 
It has come, especially m the great towns, it has brought health 
and pleasure, and both physical benefit and spiritual enlargement, 
in its tram. Tlicrc arc said to be ten nulhon users of bicycles in 
this country, but m some countnes such as Holland and Den- 
mark, the percentage of the total population using bicycles is 
even higher It is u^ widely both m work and pleasure, both 
the farm labourer and the town worker use it for dicir daily 
jonmeys, and it is the means whereby tens of thousands of lads 
and lassies m the great towns all over the country escape &om 
their penthouses to the freedom of the countryside It is the 
vehicle for both sexes and for all ages from the youngest to the 
oldest, there arc many healthy octogenarians soil enjoying their 
tegular rides 

It IS proposed to speak here of cycling not as a sport or m a 
pursuit in itself, hut rather as a means to an end, the end being 
the same as that achieved by walking, freedom of healthy and 
pleasurable movement, and change of scene and mtetest, in the 
open air. In thatsense, it is but an extension ofwalkmg, m which 
the bicycle, by exchanging rotary for pedestrian monon, en- 
larges ones radius of travel without extra exertion. True, one has 
not quite the same freedom as the walker, but it is wonderful 
where you can take a bicycle m fins country. 

■When one has mastered die mce art of balancing ^de two 
wheels, and with the modem low-built machine, tmt is very 
easy and once learned u never forgotten, one.ls suddenly 
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fnnchucd of the whole country Some people ipesk conteirjp* 
tuously of the "push-bike” tenn, IJoc "hike” and "hiker”) 

but unlcM one has ambiuoM as a "speed merchant” of the nose- 
to>hand!e vancty, there o fir less for tmdae cxerrioa on the 
modem light roadsier with three or four speed-changes at conv- 
trnnd than on a day's tramp Although there u immense exhila- 
ranoQ in a fine level road, or a favouring gradient or breeze, 
with a high gear and a consaousness of ^ngorOus health and 
rapid monon, normally speed and mere mdeage should not be 
the desiderata, but just enjoyment and pleasant crerexse in the 
open air The walker in good fettle and practice has a great 
sense of aducicmcnt and well-being in accomplishing a long 
day’s record tramp, or the climber in a strenuous day’s climbing; 
so equally has the keen cyclist m “Vmocking up a century”, but 
all these things, like the sheer fascuiauoti ofspert to the motorist, 
arc something apart, and belong rather to the sporting aspect of 
each pastime, to the aduevement for its own sate Walking or 
cycling. It docs not matter whether you have covered fifty miles 
or five, at two or twenty miles an hour, in a morning or spread 
over the whole daj, so long as -you have enjoyed yourself 
With the modem bicycle, moreover, there is vmually nothing 
to go wTong exerpr a very occasimia] puncture, and that, wuth 
good hard tyres and ordinary care on our toads today, should 
be an exceedingly rare and shght irushap A hght, low-hmlt 
bicyde, a good saddle and tyres, and a 3- or 4-speed gear pro- 
perly used, mates cycling easy m any imd of country, and for a 
dull or diffieulr stretch, or to pass from one tounng dutnet to 
another, one can always put the bicydc on rail 
I have enjoyed cyding now for neatly forty years (with 
intervals of two wars) and hope to go on cnjoyTng it for many 
yean more I am fond, too, of walking, and have done a fair 
imoaiit of motoring, apart from going about the earth’s scir&oe 
Ml trains, buses, and ships and above it in aeroplanes, but I should 
be unhappy without my bicyde Bom and bred m nty streets, 
I owe to It my first real knowledge of the English country scene 
I have used it for all purposes, for exploring London, as well as 
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the country, and for that matter, other countries, until now I 
am as accustomed to it as to walking Indeed, I learned m trafGc, 
and as soon as I could balance but b^orc 1 could mount unaided, 
went off into East Anglia, the forerunner of how many delight- 
ful and memorable toms t 

For cycic-tounng is the real joy of cyclmg, though there is 
pleasure and profit to be got from the shonest ndc, and a tour 
may last anything from a -week-end to a month or mote Some 
of my happiest tours have lasted just five days, from Friday to 
Tuesday, helped by the rad-and-cyclc wcek-^d ncket out and 
home A cyde tour is really a walking tour on wheds, it should 
possess the same freedom and flcmbility, but with a wider radius 
All that I have said about walking tours, therefore, applies 
equally here. Instead of the rucksack (or if you please m addition 
to a small light one, for amdes you want always at lund) you 
have the cyde-bags I have a capaaous one -wnth side pockets 
dqiending from the saddle, displacmg the unncccssaiy tool-bag, 
and a sm^er one in front on the handlebars In the rear, I carry 
pyqaiaas, spare shirt, sodcs, collar and hankies, and the simplest 
toilet things, wnth repair outfit, map and hooks m side pockets — 
an odskin svjl strap on the rear forks. In front, I sometimes carry 
the book. I am reading and any food or fluid I buy along the -way. 
One should take only the barest necessities and «ducc waght to 
a mimmum, after all, this is a avihzcd country If using Youth 
Hostels (and oldsters may do this too), the new light slccpmg- 
bag weighs only a few ounces and rolls into small compass 
Cycling shoes should he fairly loose and -without laca 

There is nothing to be said about machmes* all the leading 
makes arc good Choose the lightest roadster modd, preferably 
with chain-cover, and -with change-speed gears It should of 
course be the modem low-huilt type, so that m stopping you 
can place your foot to the ground; and as to height, one should 
be ahlcl sitting on the saddle, to put the toes under the pedal at 
Its lowest position. A good, all-round normal gear for men is 72, 
for women 6 s, with high and low gears for favourable or 
adverse gradients or conditions 
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Whether oac tours much or httle, all cyclists should jom the 
Cyclists’ Tounug Cluh ’The cxcdlcnt mondiy CazeMe and the 
Handbook alone arc worth the subscnjiQon, die Utter ■with tts 
lists of inns, farmhouses and country lodgings all over the 
United Kingdom with pnees dearly stated, and within range of 
the most modest purse The Gazelle las tourmg aruclcs and good 
fllostratiom, and many other useful features Besides this, the 
Club will help you with advice and ttincrancs, lend you maps, 
provide legal advice and assistance if necessary, has a voluntary 
“consular” system all over the country, will find you tourmg 
companions, obtains various special concessions and faohtics at 
home and abroad, watches and defends cychsts’ nghts, and has 
district assoaaoons to which every member is entitled to belong 
without further fee and which arrange runs and other features 
Above all , display of the wdl-knovm badge of three wings m a 
wheel admits you to the cheerful fraternity of the road, wherein, 
smcc the days when I helped organize the first, Metropohtan 
Distnct Association, I have made many friends, and soil do 
today 

1 have used my bicj clc, not only in. the country, but also to 
explore that huge province which we call London and which is 
largely uninown to many of its inhabitants The best time to do 
this IS on a Sunday when business traffic is stilled and pleasure 
traffic sccis the. country It is wonderful how much yon can 
Icam of out-of->the-way and uninown quarters and comers of 
London and its frmgcs by leisuicly, watchfnl ambbng about its 
unending streets and scattered parks and woods and commons, 
from Hampstead to the Isle of Dogs, from Eahng to Bast Ham, 
and from Hoddesdon to Purley Afret all, Eppu^ and Hamault 
Forests and Burnham Beeches belong to the City Cotporinoa, 
and Richmond Park alone is over eight mfles round. I could 
write a book of my cycling colorations and *ii 

London alone Another mtctestmg way of expiating London » 
by means of the cheap all-day troDey tickets, which for value 
should appeal to the instinct of the Scotsman, 

In connection With town cycling, one may hope for the 
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further cxtavuon of simple faalitiea for “parbtig” bicycles in 
towns outside stores, meeting halls, business premises and the 
like, so that encouragement may be given to tlie use of'bicjdics 
for this purpose, ilicrtby affordmg proportionate relief to moior- 
cotigesnon,' car*patks, noise, smell and other troubles 

Some cyclists pnde themselves on never using any aid to tlic 
bic) cle, but if one lives tn London or any large aty, this docs 
mvolvc much too-famiUar suburban grind before getung to the 
coimtiy, and as I use my bicycle mainly for pleasure, I nc\ cr have 
any hesitaooti in taking advantage of dicap rad-and-cyxlc day 
or week-end tickets whereby one can go out to one country 
‘ station on the fifteen or 3o*nu{c radius and come back from 
another, thus starting and finishing one's ndc m die country 
and gettmg fanher afield, A dull or hard stretch in the course of 
a tour can also be arcumveuted by putting the bicydc on rad, 
and there arc steamship and other concessions normally available 
t<) C T C members 

My cycle-tounng both at home and abroad lus ennclicd my 
life with many happy and treasured memories, and I am still 
adding to the store. Afoot or awheel, or somcciincs both com- 
bined m one tour, wluch niay citlicr go on from place to place, 
or radiate fiom a centre or caitrcs, what better or more intimate 
way of learning the lovchno® and uifimte variety of die English 
countryside m all seasons of the year t And then llicrc are the 
chance companionslupa of the road, the chats m inns and hostels, 
tltt unexpected encounters and experiences, even the mishaps 
remembwed m tranquiUity and retrospect, die gbmpscs of 
natural beauty, the grandeur, the lovely cathedrals, abbeys, castles 
and churditt, and all the wonder and rich vanety of the outdoor 
world! 

Moiowng —It may be remarked diat so far I have dealt with 
both walking and cy ding as pleasant means of getting about the , 
country, but have not menuoned motoring, except as regards 
the use of country buses and coaches in touring With motoring, 
the machine element enters m (for pedal-cycUng is merely an 
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cxteuaoa of walking) and perhaps u ought to he rckgated to 
sports, but the possession, of a small car has come within the 
reach of cvciyman, and motoring today is consequently a 
democratJc pasnmc 

All I would lihe to say here is that, uxeJ Tighily, a car jnay be 
almost as pleasant a means of enjoying the countryside as w alimg 
or cycling, but much naturally depends upon the manner of its 
use. Crowding the mam roads, nose to tail, moessantly going 
places” apparently simply for t^ purpose of getting somewhere 
else at the quickest possible speed, seems to me rather a form of 
lyisTiia or penance than of pleasure But of course a car can be 
used sen^ly for tounng, keeping a moderate pace that anow-s 
one to enjoy the passing scene, taking to the byways rather than 
the high toads. Stopping frequently, and Icawng the car at dmes 
for rambles afoot, climbing, fisfiing and the like — esmg it m 
deed as an adjunct iruread of a juggernaut. I have enjoyed many 
tours m this way, spending at least as much time out of the cal 
asm It. 

If one docs modi of this, it is a good thing to join the Auto- 
mobile Assocution, whidi does at least as much for motorists at 
the C.T C, for cydists. The Association is always ready to hdp 
with advice and itmeiarics for tours, with motoring mips and 
lists of recommended hotels m varying grades. Personally I 
prefer the open or openable car rather tbay, tlw dosfd glass boa 
on wheels -whldi has become, alas, so much the ndc. 

One can me the car also to take deck-chairs or stooh and 
folding table for picnic meals, it can tow a small two-wheded 
trader widi collapsible hood and camp-beds, rendering ouc 
mdepmdent of hotels; or of course you bmdi on a caravan. 
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AiTBOtJCH ’Walking and cycling, joined 'wttK an alert intcmt in 
tvcrytlnng tiot is going on around one, or even the sense of 
■Well-being Induced by exetose m the open air, arc suffiacntly 
pleasant pastirtics m themselves, some people prefer to go on 
walks and ndcs “mth an object." beanng m mind perhaps the 
Red Queen’s advice to Alice always to has c a "poiponc.” Here, 
therefore; Jet us glance briefly at some of the things one may do 
out of doors, apart from the sports and g;ames which fall for 
mcnoon in the next section. 

The most obwQus form of outdoor interest that can be culb- 
vated on any walk or ndc is termed nature study The recogni- 
tion of common 'VS dd flow cts, plants, grasses, of trees and bushes 
and of the wealth of the hedgerow, will always lend added 
interest to one’s perambulanons m the open air, and there arc 
foitniutcly many little popular illustrated nunuals available 
■whicii will enable the mettst tyro or the most mveterate towns- 
man readily to identify these fotini.of life and growth around 
him, Tlicte u also a great fascination in watching birds, and in 
recogniang dicir song at diScrcat seasons of the year. It i$ true 
that one’s pleasure in nature is not nccesunly dependent upon 
one'* knowilcdge of flora and fauna, but itdl some acguiintance 
Widv these things docs undoubtedly enncK the interest of a •walk, 
or excursion, and it u -well known that couotrybred people see 
much more m the conrtryside than docs the townsman. It o 
sometimes said that countrymen by absotpoon in detafl and 
famflunty wsth the scene tend to miss the oatnral beauty, but 
ate we sure that they do, even though they talk only of prosaic 
things t Nature » part of the texture of their hvei. Gilbert 'White, 
Mas Mitfotd, liaak. "'Ji'ahon, and ttuny another were certainly 
not oblmous of natural beauty , and there is no reason why a 
Utde knowledge should not enhance our pkasure in the coiatry- 
ude. 
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Evra thiow pent m tovra can, fcy -walks ia paAs arid gardens, 
add to dfflr nature kwe, espcciaSy Acy can pay cxxaaonal 
Tisis to places Uke Kew Gardecs or to tie Old E r . gbli gaidaa 
or oAcr spsoal features tfcat arc part of some of London’s parks. 
“St3i life” can te studied m Ae Natural Hhtory Meseom and 
odjer places meanonsrd in a btef section. Ii may of coarse fcc 
cnncccssary to stress dicse tlangs, sacc die EngJisH arc said to tc 
a canon of garden lovers, Irat sonic wlio bare cot ettber tbc erge 
or tbe opportunity to encrase das tnsanct can jtt derive madr 
pleasure merely 6ota se«ng and knowarg fiosms and trees, and 
It IS a pity iJiat park and municipal amhtmtics arc cot a bide 
more generous widi labds grvmg the common names, instead of 
or m adthnon to die saeanfic Ktms, of a wide range of tbc 
lovely growing dnegs they culnvatt so catefaQy foroar pleasare. 
Town duldrcn should be farT-iltir with them &om the caAest 
years. 

Oar stady of nature may be caber solitary or grtgarioas. 
Tfcose who prefer company mav eiier jem or form a “fidd- 
dab” m their own cei^iboarbood or amongst a small cireje of 
fiiends vnth whom thev on pnrrae purposive rambles at weefc- 
cads. Sometimes, m addtaon to venal nature, dubs study 

tbe stratluxe of tbc earth, or separate geological fidd-dnbs are 
formed , and often tneb dubs EooSish as oS^dioots or by-prodnets 
of local polytcdmics, evenmg msdtntei, ramble^ do^ or other 
sooed es . As a means of co-opera ti v e edacanon, cocibming m* 
sjTcerion -with beahhy outdoor exemse, they are rnttA to be • 
commended. 

la dns connection, pedaps the study of asnonomy may be 
mennooed, tbongh u IS not nectssarily and certamly not wboDy 
an omdoor parstat. Star-gaamg may be cs^joyed on any fine 
mgbr’i -walk, but provided -yon bare “a room wah a view” or 
latber, a sky, you can aho stady a fiom yoar own -window. As 
a boy, I can still remember purchasing wirh scanty savings Sir 
BalTs Styy ^ the Jiejvflir, then isstsed in sirpcmiy part^ 
a^ moaatjng and ptnaing up on the wall of nty room lie large 
plaie of die NortliOT Constdkaons. In tho« days I bad an old 
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vreavtr’s atuc to myself, with a long casemeateti window com- 
niindmg a plcntifiil expanse of clnmne^'s and spites and a wide 
skjlme, where on fine nights 1 used industriously to sweep the 
heavens with a very small and cheap telescope 1 did not discover 
a new planet, but I found mucli else botli m the heavens and 
within myself, and awakened or deepened a sense of wonder and 
tcvctcncc, as a result of these solmty communings with disunt 
worlds 

You do not need elaborate or cxpemivc equipment to study 
astronomy for yourself Muds may be done even w«K the naked, 
eye, but a good instrument, which wth a small tnpod will stand 
on table or window-ledge, may be acqiuted for a comparatively 
small sum Ball emphasized tlie simpliarj' of tlic apparatus with 
which the ordinary man could take up the fasonating pursuit of 
star-gazing, and this country, despite its doubtful skies, has 
never lacked cntlmsiastic amateurs, many of whom have contn- 
buicd notable and ongmai work to the progress of the sacncc 
As an attracavc introduction for those who ha%c no socnofic 
knowledge of any kind, I can recommend die popular works of 
Sir James Jeans, especially The Stars in thar Courses and The 
Mpftnous Uttiversc 

Astronomy is a fine study, however simply pursued Its very 
natmc and subject-matter lend digmty and breadth to the back- 
ground of our minds, and a spiritual depth and sense of propor- 
tion to our view of life- It should have, too, a morally bracing 
effect, somewhat abn to the mingled exhilaration and deep 
abasement which wc feel when wc stand m our httlcncss on the 
bare summit of a lofty mountain or upon a boat-deck m nud- 
occan. 

Mention of mountains naturally suggests climbmg as an out- 
door pursuit, though this at present is for the comparaavcly few 
tnthusiasts, ‘who arc both physically fit, to some extent skilled, 
and have easy access to mountains Yet it has always attracted 
many Englishmen who have made their ascents m all parts of the 
World, but even for those of the most modest ambmon and no 
pretence to be alpinists, and for all young people out for a 
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stTOioous and exlukratiag holiday, therr s ample scop^ S* 
adventure, and even for high sHh and daring, in die lahs 
tnct. North Wales, the Pcuaines, m Scotland, and in 
ranges of our "own ld3^^l^ . Stout nafl-studded hoots or shoes, 
sound wind, a Stout heart and a dear head arc the chief requm*® 
Apart from the worts of nature, out excursions may 
made the occasion for studying ihc works of man. In thata'fo®*® 
land, even when the mdastnahst and the vandal have done tnar ^ 
■worst, there is fortunately soil plenty of scope for appreoaOo*^ 
of the past in the magnificent cathedrals, abb^, castles, 
houses and diurches which still enneh the English scene 
ttjnately, many of these have passed or ate pasang into ^ 
keeping, of the National Trust, the Ministry of Works, or other 
public or municipal authonnes, and are thus preserved for 
manent enjoyment by the people. There arc also many tine 
examples of domestic architecture, even of the humblest, and ot . 
maiket-halli, crosses and the like well wordi seeing, and the 
villages of England offer a nch and diverse field for delightful 
exploration in thetnsds es Mention need only be nude of (t® 
name a few at random) West Wycombe, Chipping Campden, 
Bourtonon-the-Watcr. Painswidr, T^iOTck, Castle Combe, to 
arouse not only vivid memories but also protests fiooi “h 
qnaners that iW favourite village is not included. 

Prefaced to many guide books and m. many small handbooks, 
tlicie are appccctanons of architecture with simple fflusttations 
which enable the beginner casUy to disooguish the different 
styles In tfie churches and cathedrals wiH be found, in monument 
and brass, tablet and ■window, a ■wealth of records of the P^t 
history of our land. Nor e it only the past that holds oor itt- 
tcrest: many modem bmldmgs deserve equal attention cither by 
minnsic ment or fiom association. 

Wfccb bnr^ us to another obje« for cKUision that may be 
described as literary rambling " Tlttre are many sbnnc* ®f 
htcraiy and al^ interest, ot places and districts associated -widi 
auAois or theit 'VEXiiings. which are certainly olyects for inter- 
esting ptlgnmages. for example, all the places associated s^th 
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Dickem and his cteations, the Wessex of Hardy, 

George Eliot’s country, GObert White’s Sclbome, the Wavetley 
country, Words'Kotth's Rydal and the Ldcea, tl\e Bronte conn' 
tty, Q’s Delectable Duchy, and innumerable others wluch book- 
lovers will identify from tlicir favourite authors or their char- 
acters 

It may seem strange that all these acnvmcs should be men- 
tioned before the one outdoor pursuit that appeals probably to 
the great majority of Englishman, and tliat takes them but a few 
paces from tlicir own door Even more than shopkeepers, we 
may be said to be a nation of gardeners, but then no man or 
woman who possesses the most modest piece of ground (indeed it 
very often seems that love's labour is in inverse proportion to 
size) needs to be reminded of the claims of a garden. In towm or 
country ahke, but most of all pcrliaps m the suburbs that sur- 
round every large town, the average Englishman’s favountc and 
perhaps almost his one outdoor avocanon is manifest And it is 
well for us that it should be so, for there is no more deeply satis- 
^fing occupation than to cultivate one’s garden. It is the one 
thmg that keeps the townsman m touch with mother earth and 
his native sod, for most townsmen are of country descent The 
poet tells us that “a garden is a lovcsome thmg, God wot,” but 
we know by instmct that it is good to he out in our own patcli 
of earth, planting and tending living things and watching them 
grow. And there is the sabsfacnon of grosvmg some at least of 
our own produce, howbcit small Proof, if such were needed, of 
tlic populanty of gardening is afforded by the wide appeal of the 
weekly broadcasts on this subject, and even those without 
gardens do wonders with window-boxes and unpromising 
backyards 

But for all these reasons, it is superfluous to urge its daims 
here The pnnopal equipment after all is a natural zest, and the 
happy possession of “green fingers," and gardening manuals 
ewst m plenty, from the most elementary to the most advanced, 
for the culovatjon of cverythmg that can be grown out of doors, 
to say nothing of bee-keepmg, poultry-raismg and so forth. 
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Another fascmatmg outdoor puisnit, vrluch appeals stroi^ly 
to all manner of people, fiom Ohinet Mmisters to policemen. 
IS Wd \ntching Buds and their mys have an attraction for all 
of ns, and 'nherever there aie hnds m England's green and 
pleasant land, and not only m rect^;nizcd bird sanctuaries, vie 
can -watch them. It can of course be conjoined trith anything 
else that talccs us mto the open air, or be our mam objective and 
pursuit; and there is an cjccellcnt bttlc Pchcan book on Watchnig 
Birds, listed in the Appendix, wbich can be conuneeded. 
Photography k mentioned under "Hobbies and Crafts.” 

Is fishing a sport or merely a restful outdoor occupation, an 
excuse for tcvcnc or “just sitting" t Anglers will protest that it is 
a high -vocanon. but we may perhaps -venture to classify this 
along With ndmg, swimming, hunting, canoang, camping, and 
the rest under the heading of the next scctum. 



Sports and Games 


Outdoor sports and games arc not to be learned from books, 
but by actual pracuce or direct instruction, and the only reason 
for reference to them here is to draw attention to the need for 
their inclusion at least in some modest measure m any balanced 
scheme of recreation. This may perhaps seem unnecessary, smcc 
many people, especially and naturally those of the younger 
generation, give a somewhat disproportionate place to sport and 
games in their leisure tunc Others there arc who give no time 
at all to them, ciccept perhaps m the purely passive role of spec- 
tators of others' play Both extremes are undesirable. There Rre 
sports and games av^able to all ages and conditions, and every- 
body should include m their repertory at least some one game, 
not only for pleasure and h^th's sake, but because games 
played m concert with othen have their soaal and educational 
value. 

As an. mdication of the wide range of choice open to most 
people. It IS only necessary to name the piinopal outdoor sports 
'and games, whidi mdode entket, footbjl and other bah games, 
golf, tenms, swimmmg, skating, fishing, ndmg, hunting, camp- 
ing, boating, sidmg, canocmg, and so forth Not all of these arc 
for everyman, though m these democratic days, facilities arc 
happily mcrcasmgly available for many to indulge m sports 
formerly regarded as open only to the favoured mmonty. 

Mote playmg fields accessible to the people m London and 
other large ones arc urgently needed, and there is a movement 
to encourage and metease the provision of these. Meanwhile, in 
the present public parks and recreation grounds, besides football 
and cnckec,.tcnius courts, puttmg and bowling greens and other 
faohtics are available. Lawn tenms is an excellent game for alt 
ages and so is deservedly popular Not being my'seU' a golfer, I 
cannot speak from direct ci^ncncc of the royal and anaent 
game, but it is obviously more expensive both m equipment and 
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dut membctthip, tut ■while it keeps many nn<Jdle-aged men 
(and women) physically fitter than they might otherwise be. 
and evokes the greatest enthusiasm from its devotees, my chief 
fechng of gratitude towards it is due to the fact fiiat golf-courses 
harve preserved many open stretches of country from hnck and 
mortar mvasion. 

Bowling is a gentler and more democratic pursuit, appealing 
also apparently chiefly to the middle-aged. Of cncket and foot- 
ball, both “soccer” and “nigger,” it is hardly necessary to speak 
here, for those who actively follow their favounce sports need no 
urging thereto Even those whose pamcipanon m either game is 
hmit^ to the “gate,” douhfless derive some benefit and exate- 
ment from ssatchmg professionals play it, but neither these 
erbwds nor those who follow the "dogs” or erven the horses, 
and less still those w ho bet on them -without even seeing a game 
or a race, are our concern here 

Both swimming and skating ate mote active pursuits, and 
these can be indulged m either m die open air or under cover, m 
baths or m nnks, for nthcr ice or roller skating Together -with a 
swimming hath, a good gymnasium u an obvious asset, for here 
every kind of physical exercise can he practised, and these ate 
provided hy muniapahnes and m duhs and msnnites. It should 
be rcmcmhcrcd, however, that m the absence of easy access to a 
gymnasium, or for that matter, m addiDOn thereto, simple 
apparatus can be kepi and used at home, even if only in the shape 
of apair of dumb-bells or sndsandnbs or a skipping tope, though 
some aficct the ipcaes of "home exerciser” that can he screwed 
to the back of a door. A great fillip was given to this form of 
cxcrasc by the “up m the morning early” broadcasts to music, 
but I must confess that personally I am not a great behevct m the 
cflicacy of “physical jerks” earned out more or less mccharacally 
and by routine, and would prefo that exercise and physical 
fitness should come as a by-product of some natural activity in 
the open air, such as a hnsk "walk to work rather than ten minutes 
“exetoses” followed by a belated tush for the ttdn. 

To those who are able to enjoy it, mainly of course those 
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living m the country, there is notbng more cxhikratmg than 
hotse»ndmg, and for a ume it almost looked as if the hone were 
«;oming baii to its ovm as a means of getting about the country, 
as Wifliam Cobbett did m Hs Rwral iltdw, and certainly the 
hone and trap, with its pleasant leisurely jog-trot did find favour 
even in these spccd-ndden days, but there is of course the diffi- 
culty ofbait and stabling and the ubiquity of motor traffic. 

Another favoured mode of outdoor progression is caravan- 
ing, with Its ally camping, but these can hardly be defined as 
sports or games, and together with boatmg, sailing and canoeing, 
maybe more appropnately glanced at under the head of HoUdays 
, and Travel 

'While swimming, skating and gymnastics can be done under 
cover, so also there are other indoor sports and games, both 
active, such as badminton, tablc-tcnms, billiards and bagatelle, 
and sedentary, as card-playing, chess, draughts and the hkc. In 
most nciglibourhoods, there arc institutes, dubs and other 
social centres where many or all of these can be indulged, and it 
is a matter of tfuctin i son goCtt Generally, interest in a variety is 
better tkm exclusive devotion to any one of them, for the purpose 
of lecrcatioii is change and the refreshment of faculties not 
exercised m the mam business of hving Thus, those whose otic 
outdoor p^umc is golf and one indoor passion budge would 
seem to suffer from poverty of resource, but since I happen 
to be addicted to neither, they may wcU retort that this is sheer 
prejudice 

Nothing need be said to detract from the pleasure of card 
games on winter evenings provided they be taken not too 
seriously or persistently, and that it be remembered that even 
bridge, despite Mr. Oilbcttscm and other high authorities, is 
but a game and not a saence or rchgion. Budge, to its devotees, 
seems to have captured all "the ugour of the game" that Iamb’s 
Mrs, Battle daimcd for whist, and the latter game to have 
become a mere excuse for a crowded and somewhat breathless 
pmc competition. There u after all a wide variety of card games 
for less sophisticated tastes that can be learned from any book of 
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indoor games or week-end book, and novelncs are always bong 
mtroduad, while older favourites, like badegammon, ludo, 
Halma, etc , teem to1u%'c gone completely out. 

By way of rcU^tioii, many of my acquamunccs can be as 
completely happy with a pack of cards for Paaence, as with a 
dctccmc thnller, and prohabl) the most astonishu^ and wide- 
spread of inventions unknown to our grandfathers has been the 
inuncnse vogue of the crossword, which has gamed the coun- 
tenance and suppon Cl en of The Tunes and greatly enhanced the 
populanty of the dictionary. Certainly there is something to he 
said for a pastjme (if it be merely that) requini^ so much m- 
gcnuity and mdecd crudioon, but we have all known (and 
perhaps fled from) circles where for a time at least it has become 
the mam preoccupation and topic of convcnation. It still helps 
to while away tram and tube journeys, and whether U will m 
turn descend into the hmho of forgotten thmgs u not yet dear. 

Some of us may think it is a pity m these days of mechanical 
pleasures and passn-c entertainment that old games are not more 
often revived which require no apparatus or cqmpmcnt, other 
than perhaps a paper and penal and an aenve mmd Echoes of 
"ammal, imncrd or \cgcublc” and other catechisms, and even 
the exatemeht of dressing tqi for "charades” snll pursue me from 
days when people were thrown more upon their owti resources 
to provide an cvenmg’s cntcitainnicnt — ^which even extended to 
supplying their own music, vocal and instrumental, instead of 
listening to radio or gramophone Though the days of flnnily 
parties may not rttum, we may perhaps look for more co- 
operauve entettamment m the new toaal centres that will arise 

Another popular game is darts, ongmally associated with the 
country pub, though it has invaded the town and the home 
‘Whether it is a degenerate descendant of the anaent English 
sport of archery or toxophily, certainly those rare inns that 
possessed skittle alleys would look down upon ic and ns ex- 
ponentt with something akin to contempt. Many of our older 
country ipotts have died a natural death, and their attempted and 
somewhat sdf-conscious revival under other conditions, as in 
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the calc of morw and folk dancing, ha* not ahvap been too 
happy, Uwugh no ipcctatot of die annual tngluh Folk Damx 
fcsmuii can deny Uut they toll mint much talent and enthu- 
Juim. Fot much the same reason that gardenmg as an outdoor 
ptinuu ivas fcJi, as It were, to ipeat lor itself, so danang as an 
indoor pastime has not been speaficaliy mentioned, since it » 
obvious and general, and ample pronsion exists 

My own favoutitc indoor game is chess, which offers endless 
tesoutce, (Specially ibr those who regard its possibilities sviili 
perhaps experimental lesnty, and who arc m no danger of 
attaining cnuncncc m a game svhich far surpasses bndge m its 
claim (o be considered a laence. Besides die tcgulauon Staunton 
^ard and men, I also possess a treasured Jitdc ivory travelling 
set, but unfortunately its use needs not only llic odauon but the 
companion, for I am not one to work out chess problems ibr 
myself 

This of course u not a complete catalogue of sports and games, 
but only an uidication of the vancty available foe Icuore hours. 
Some perhaps may be considered to be on tbc border Imc be~ 
tween games and hobbies, and before going on to ipcak of 
Travel and Hobdays, it may be as svcll to devote a brief Section 
to hobbies and crafts 



Hobbies attd Crafts 
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jpcaaliatioii of mcdumcal proasscs m of 

^“s "“^'.“Xfor 

infosion of the “hiniymjn" initma and an nrge to use tools t 

this was Urgchf m^tedm an 
“feework” and similar hohbies ^hich left some fi^omc 
a«osits m our homes, hot today a much more 

«vcn to manml sblh Polytechmes and evening 
^th a tide range of practical idasscs at moderate or . 

are availatlc in London and many provmaal centres not 
for TOtmc people but for men and women. An accomt of the 
■work done in the evening imatutes of the L.C C. and the Lo^ 
don polytcdmics is mspmng. and classes can generally be Stamm 
and msmictois found m any subject for which there is a deman^ 
On die women’s and girl's si^ there is similar instruction m 
domestic subjects, and dnoughout tbe country the wotnens 
insmtitcs have made a great Terence to rural life, 'iheie ha-re 
been and are happily many instances of skilled craftsmen ucely 
gis-mg thdr knowledge and skill m spare time to eqi^p^» 
famnhnig. hdping produenems or tcaiiing thar feDows in th^ 
local dubs and institutes, amateur theatres and the like. Suca 
work IS Its own lufiident reward. 
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Apatt 6om bench mstnicoon m vanons crafts, many people 
assiduously cultivate their own hobbies m leisure moments, and 
these have as wide a range and variety as men's interests There 
is a journal, Hetties, which caters for their pursuits, but it is 
doubtful whether it could ever cover them all There is also the 
peculiar joy of coUcctiiig, and this is by no means hnuted to 
stamp collecting, which many of us have pursued since boyhood, 
and which at least has enhanced our interest in strange countnes 
■and improved our geograplucal knowledge, besides building up 
a widespread and prosperous philatelic business My omi con- 
nection. with colonies has brought this very much under my 
nonce, , 

There arc vastly many other mtcrcsting things which, as at' 
least every boy knows, you can collect besides stamps, and once 
the coUcctmg mama gets a teal hold, it can become very absorb- 
ing. and tlic problem is to keep it withm bounds One old fnend, a 
member of the Omar Khayyam Club, possesses I believe a copy 
of every cdinon (an incredible number) of the Rubayyat that 
had ever been published, and his collecting ardour had over- 
flowed mto other fields. There arc old prints and maps, there is 
the delight of “cictra-illustration” of one’s favountc authors and 
subjects, there is the complete collection of objects or records 
relating to a given locality, or a pamcular period, and many 
other/ possibilities "What is noticeable about most collectors, 
apart from absorption in their hobby, is their quiet pndc m the 
uniqueness or other distmguishmg feature of their own pam- 
cular collection, and certainly such a pursuit can give deep and 
abiding satisfaction, besides the possibihcy of cnnching some 
local museum at the end. 

Some friends took up rubbings of brasses m old churches, and 
the collection of epitaphs, inscriptions and otlier local lore, and 
riicre u one pimmt of necessarily limited appeal the acove cver- 
cise of which has impressed me as a specutot on more thm one 
occasion, and has left its traces m Thomas Hardy’s novels, though 
alas. It flourishes far less today than of yore. That is the a^ent 
art of campanology, or m plain words, bell-nngmg, which once 
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much runl talent, and has a queer vocabulary of its 
own, the ambiaon of the expert bang apparently to nng so 
many “mplc bob majors” with bcwildcnng s-aruuons. (Inci- 
dentally, one of die parlour games to which in carher days we 
were addicted required the pamapant to Speak extempore for 
five mmutes on any subject menaoned to bi^ and my favourite 
posers were campanology, conchology and toxophdy.) But 
indeed the nnuficanons of bobbies and collections ate almost 
infinite, and this brief sccnoin can do no more than serve as a 
posable snmulant to the reader' s own mtercst or enthuaasm. 

Tbert vt one hobbv whidi cs eryonc who has not already done 
SQ can take up with tinmensc pleasure and profit, and that is 
Photography The simplest camera, of the box or especially the 
vest-pocket type, and no more skill than suffice to focus your 
object and press a trigger, will adequately serve your purpose. 
You may have your films developed bv the chemat and remain 
die merest tyio and yet get infini te pleasure out of it; ot you 
may dcvaic it to an art, equip your own daikiooni, and pursue 
it seriously, with colour-photography, portraitore, cme-cameras 
and tic test, and become Fellow of the Insutotc and expert 
pxacnticmer and exhihuor — or anythmg m between Photography 
can, of course, be added to waHjng, eyeing and edict outdoor 
pursuits, and especially travd You can compdc your ossn 
albums of tours, scenes, buddings, people and esetythmg that 
appeals to y on, and these w31 give your endless pleasure and 
enrich your memoties 



Holidays and Travel 


**Travel broadens the mind ” Does it i Who docs not know 
people who have taken Bnxtoti or Birmingham or Buffalo with 
them to the ends of the cartli, who remain invmably parochial 
whilst perpetually peripatetic, their one object being to “go 
places” apparently in order to say they have been tlierc, and 
straightway to go somewhere else 

The truth is, of course, t!ut travel only Kelps to broaden the 
imnd already alert and eager for new evpcnenccs What you get 
from anything in life is usually stnctly proportionate to what 
you bring to it, and this holds good of reading, of fncudslup, of 
travel and most other dungs To go on any joumcj' with an 
incurious mind, and fixed habits and prejudices, such as many 
Bntish tounsts fand not only Bnosh) seem to take about the 
world widi them, IS to court sterility and disappointment, and it 
has had the effect of making the w ord “tourist” a term of re- 
proach I suppose die apodicosis of the orthodox holiday may 
be seen in R. C ShemfT s delightful Fcrfnijjh/ iti Septemter, w here 
the annual seaside jaunt has been reduced to as fixed a routine 
as the rest of the workaday ^car. The alternative is to treat csTry 
holiday, even die least, as a fresh adventure without precedent 
otnilcs 

There u of course one species of travel wluch may be enjoyed 
by everybody, and that u what ts known as “armchair travel ” 
Tcnotully, 1 must confess that it has always been a delight to me, 
especially m the dark winter tv'crungs, to setde down m a com- 
fortable chair by the fire wndi a really good book of unconven- 
^onal and authentic travel, adventure or explontton. 
ftonesdy the results of fmt-lund experience and obvenanon 
How one may then enjoy* all the hardslups and disasters* as 
your true traveller does at least In retrospect- Such books slicniM 
be furmJied with good illiwtntions and a dear map Judging by 
the popularity of thw branch of literature, mans others also enjoj' 
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theu travel m vicarious case 1 have m^-wlf quite a fair collection 
on nry ihelv cs and constantly adding to thetn, and were I to 
compile a bibliograph) ofTnvcI, from tbc great classics to die 
latest impression of Amenca, including onlj those vshich I had 
pctsonall) enjo’j cd, it "w ould be quite a volume in itself 

This taste explains the stiU remaining popularity of the 
“travelogue” or illustrated lecture. Some of which I have been 
guilt) ot myself, although its field is now' sadly encroached 
upon by the travel film- Would that the film industry would 
give us many more really good travel films showing, as nothing 
but the films can do, the life and scenery of our own and other 
countries and anes, m inoirutc detail from unusual angles, and 
with a really adequate commentary For these, one would 
wiUmgly sacrifice most of the “love interest” produenons with 
whith die market js in more senses than one drugged. Home 
television will also, it may be hoped, mcreasingly supplement 
but rot supplant the ilrligbtv of the good tiav el book. 

But armchair or vicanous travel is not enough even to give 
an edge to its secondary joys, it is necessary to have some tonch- 
stonc of personal experience, some standard of comparison, 
however modest, and for that and many more positive reasons, 
wc must travel ourselves It by no means foUowx that the much* 
travelled person is the nebest m cvpcncnce, happiness or wisdom, 
thou^ if he has travelled hopefuU) and m the right Spint, be 
cannot fad to have ennehed his life with many memories and 
resources, and to have broadened both his mentnl horizon and 
his values But all of us have known examples of ripe wisdom, 
shrewd judgment and equable outlook on life exhibited by 
people who have scarcely sorted from their native towm or 
countryside These, however, arc nature’s philosophers who 
have brought theu innate talents to bear intensively upon the 
material, human and otherwise, which life has provided before 
their own doon, and prcsunubly if arcumstanos had altered 
fiieu lives and sent thra tolhng round the globe, they would 
sdD Lave extracted then own essence, if diSereni in quality, 
from the oepenenec. For most of us. wider contacts and ftcsb 
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scenes,* do ennch our lives, and arc m any case a joy in them- 
selves 

Earlier sections of this book luve already touched upon two 
methods of travel, namely, walking and cycling, and they arc 
undoubtedly die best means of seeing both "your own and odicr 
countries. Ultimately and at leisure It remains here to speak of 
other ways of travel So far as means arc concerned, diey com- 
prise broadly railways, motor-cars, buses ot coaches, ships and 
aeroplanes Unquestionably wc can look fonvard to great 
developments and new facilities in all these means of transport 
m the future 

As between home and foreign travel, I would say generally, 
to the intending holiday-maker or traveller, know your own 
country first It is astonishing what a wcaldi and variety both of 
scenery (mountain, moor, dale, lake and sea) and of experience 
which these small islands will yield to diose who svill punuc 
their cliarms lovingly, leisurely and patiently England, Wales, 
Scodand and Ireland have cadi dicir charactensric and diverse 
attractions to offer to tliosc who know how and where to seek 
diem, and they are not always or perhaps often to be found in 
the “beauty spot,” the beaten track or die hohday resort This, 
of cQunc, IS not a giudc to guide-books, but there is a wealth of 
such literature available, from the Blue Guides and various 
county guides and tlic Highways and Byways senes, to the 
liandy little Penguin guides, and it may be added that many 
histone towns and other places issue guides or handbooks of 
ihcit own, which can be obtained from the Town Clerk; and 
then there arc various railway publicaoons It is good, as has 
been said before, to make due use of such aids, but it is better, 
with a good map and a spint of adventure, to set out on a 
voyage of explorabon of your own 

It IS true that the great majonty of people, from necessity or 
indmanoaot botli, do confine their holidays or travel largely to 
their ovTO country, but it docs not follow that thereby they get 
to know It at all intimately, for too many of them still tend to 
oscillate between home and one or mote favoured seaside or 
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otter resorts, like the subuitan family m Shernff's novel, and 
never get to know even their own country One should there 
fore tty to make acquaintance, cPcn if only superficially at first 
with as much of the face of Britain as possible, and this » best 
done by the walking and cyxhng tours recommended carher 
helped out wherever neccaary or desirable, by raik Or, o 
course, it may be done, ■with discnmination, by motor-^ar or 
coach 

Thus you will know at least something of the CIuIktiis, Cots^ 
wolds, Mcndips, Quanrocks, Pcnnjnes and other hiU ranges, the 
Susscr, Berkshire and Wiltshire Dovnis, the varied loveliness of 
the West Country , of Dartmoor, Exmoor and Cornwall, of the 
Peak Dismct, the mountains of North Wales, the Lake Distncr, 
East Angha, the Norfolk Broads, the Yorkshire moon and 
dales, the Bordet Country, the Highlands and islands, and mote 
than “m dreams behold the Hebrides ” And this sail leaves the 
subtle chanm of die niter isle, the Ancnm valleys and coast, 
wdd Connemara, the lakes of KHlamey, Glcndaloogh and the 
Wicklow mountains, and many other lovcfy scenes Acre in- 
deed IS w ealth in abundance, without going beyond the Bntuh 
Isles 

While speaking of our own country, it is appropriate to 
xQcnaon the wort of the Travel Assocuaon of Great Britam 
and Ireland, a Govemment-inhssdiscd body, which has entered 
upon a great “Come to Bntim** campaign to cxpnd its acovincf 
v^ly in the future, not only m persuading the peoples of Other 
countries to come here, but m hcipmg our own people to know 
their country better In this connccnon, however, much will 
have to be done to imptosc hotel, guesthouse, transpon and 
other facihaes 

But desirable as it is to know one’s ovm country first, the 
adventure and contrast of Wgn travel should not he pruJuIy 
postponed if Icjsnre and means adrmt, pethap they can be 
judic^ blended. Knovdedge of one’s own country gnes one 
a background « st^rd of corapnson the better p appreciate 

foreign parts, and peihap when sufSacntly sated with fordgn 
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trivel, one can enjoy all tlie more keenly, for the wder expen- 
ence, the delights of the homeland Contacts with other peoples, 
customs, aocs and countries aie, however, undoubtedly an 
education of the mind and spint, and foreign travel properly 
undertaken, even on a modest scale, helps one to become a true 
atizen of the world 

The hest way to travel abroad is, if one can, m the same 
simple. Intimate fashion that one would choose at home, namely, 
lightly equipped, to walk (or cycle) about other countries, 
journeying along the roads, staying at village inns or simple 
hotels or pensions in towns, mmng with the people as much as 
possible. This other tequiro much time or else greatly resmets 
one’s scope, but it may be better to have a really mumatc know- 
ledge of one or two districts and tlieit people than a superfiaal 
“tourist” acquaintance with several countries, though for my 
part, I sec much to be said for both It may further be objeoed 
that this method of foreign travel implies a knowledge of lan- 
guages Certainly, that is tlie only way one can get the fullest 
benefit from it, but English takes one a long way (especially as 
Basic English spreads) and it is wonderful wliat a few simple 
phrases will do, accompanied by appropriate gestures, especially 
if you have a courteous manner and are willing to learn and to 
conform to local ways, for tiicn people will be only too gUd to 
help yoii in every way 

The study of languages is dealt wiUi m the succccdmg section 
A very mdividual book for the kind of travelling recommended 
here IS The Happy TraveUer, by the Rev. Frank TatcheU, a Sussex 
vicar who evidently bad much m common with the onginal 
Walking Parson. Mr TatcheU calls his guide “a book for poor 
men*, and indeed he begins by saying that “the teal fun of 
travclbng can only be got by one who is content to go as a 
comparauvely poor man In fact, it is not money which travel 
demands so much as leisure, and anyone with a small fixed 
income can travel all the time ” This parson certainly practised 
what he preached 

Though the ideal way to travel is independently and, $0 to 
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Speak, foodoose and fancy free, thete is no need to dc5P«e 
conducted tour and the co-operative holiday. Even if >ou arc 
trascUing uidcpcndendy, there is much that the travel agenacs 
can do for you to smooth your padt, and to sa\ e you labour and 
trouble m struggling svidi time-tables, itipmnes, customs and 
hotels The) can issue books of tickets, hotel coupons, o'^vcDers 
cheques, give you advice as to routes, and gencrallj make them- 
selves useful There arc sturdy and adventurous spirits who 
prefer to do all this for thcmselv es, perhaps even by die process 
of trial and error, but it is not everybody’s taste, and if time is 
Iinuted, this method saves much wear and tear, and perhaps 
even expense To cyclists and motorists, the CTC and the 
A A can, of course, render much practical help and secure 
certain pnvileges 

To the tyro in forngn travel, an easy means of becommg first 
acquainted wadi ocher countnes, a prehimnary canter over the 
course, so to speak, is provided by the conducted tour md the 
co-operauve hohday Supenor people affect to despise this- 
“herd” method of travel, and ccrtamly the spectacle of a flock 
or coach-load of organized hohday -makers being shepherded 
round the scheduled “sights” u not exacdy msp,nng, but soil it 
has advantages as well as drawbacks a certain amount of l^ititude 
IS generally allowed, and withm hnuts, it is possible to vary or 
extend the programme and to suit oneself, morcov’er, in a crowd, 
one or two congenial or interesting compamons can uslwUy bc- 
found. At least, one is freed from making all routine arrange- 
ments, thus leaving more time and energy fot die actual mm 1 
have sampled several such tours, and have had some interesting 
and pleasant expcnenccs and contacts 

There arc many oiganizations in the field, the best known: 
being of course Cooks’, the pioneers, who will do almost any- 
thing for you The Polytechnic and many other travel agennes. 
also normally arrange tours and cruises of all kinds, and with the 
extension of hob days wnth pay, greater leisure and increased 
facilities, to say nodung of widely awakened mterest m other 
countnes, one may expect to see a great extension of popular 
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tnvcl in the future. Of tome erginizauont, beti Jet iJiow men- 
tioned abo«, I cm tpcalt from personil cjtpenence 

One titch fxjd) u the Worberi* Tn\cl Asjoaanon. t\hich 
ongintteJ mjin) )-ar» ago m die To>*nh«r Traveller! Club and 
!m natural afflrutirt vvitli the Workeri* Educational Auoaacnn 
TIic W,T A lua now atumed quite cotuiderablc proportiom, 
owns centres m this country . arranges tours of all kinds both at 
home and abroad, orgamres cruivn, and has man^ develop- 
ments tn prospect It >s a democratic orpautaanon and is not a 
profitmaling enterpme. and m addition to orduurv holiday, 
arranges study toun and ipceul contacts with similar bodies 
in other eountnes. 

In another sphere, a somewhat sunilar body is die Travel 
Depirtnicnl of die National Union of Students The N U S , as 
Its name implies, is an afTdunon of all the Univ enu) studeotv’ 
umons in dm country , and docs much excellent wotk for students 
generally Its Travel department nomul!> arranges simple and 
Unconventional holidays, and rcaslmi;, vsnlking and climbing 
toon for students aJl over Europe and cisevs here {and at home) 
m conjunction vvnth smnbr student organizations abroad 

Anodicr development is teprcsenied by die co-operative 
holiday movement. The movement tn this country owes much 
to the pioneer cfTons of Mr T Arthur Leonard, who has told 
the story of us inception and growth in hiv book, Adt'oUwes 
M UchJjy-M^hnij Staning in Manchester, the Co-opcratisc 
Holiday's Allocution winch he founded now has its own centres 
Ui many pans of die country, in Lakeland, North Wales, the 
Peak. District, the Isle of Wight, and so forth, and this is also true 
of Its associated organuation, die Holiday Fellowship, vsluch 
equally owes its inception to Mr Leoturd, and bodi bodies liad 
built up extensions on the Conunent 

The general pnnaples of bodi organizations have beai to 
arrange holidays on a co-operative basis, not to trade for profit, 
to charge moderate rates and to acquire centtes (many of them 
fine buildings Standing m tlicir ovsti grounds) out of surplus 
tcvcnucs. At diesc, there are hosts and liostesscs and organized 
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progTuamcs dunng the hobJay leawa in which tie grosa are 
expected to paftiapa'e Hit) aljo help tn per&mu'jg tunple 
dotia la the centre Dtwauunm, jirstt'g and cthee recreations 
sre arranged m the n erungs after the dj>'i exccnicws, hoohs are 
availahle, and generaDy a frmdiy oofnmtnir)' ipint « fottered, 
although the extent of each one's pamapanon Vie)T3nd the 
rwnmjLjn vanes, and the pn^rammcs (and cerrres) aho range 
from Lhoic for >ouTig people dcsmng strenuous hohdatt to 
greater comfort and led extmon for older people. Out of season, 
when die centres are tull open, programmes are not arranged, 
hat aQ the amouties of the centre are sail asadahlc, Hobday 
fnendihip thus formed arc inamtatr,cd by sooa] acmsDCS cf 
local branches during die rest of the year I^di bodies has e been 
very successful among those who diniir congenial compatuoo- 
ship ard a plaiaicd hot'day m simple but pleasant and imcon- 
vmnonjl conditioni. 

’Iheie arc of course many forms of hoLday-malrag beside 
those indicated. The popularity of enuses had grown greatly 
before the war, and it nay be expeaed that vnth the eipanooa 
of dying, taimg the fait tralfc; marc ships vr2] be available for 
muses, and as a Lohday ai sea touching at various ports appeals 
greadv to rnany people, cniumg will probably develop even 
more widely m the fsrture In i^t case, it may be possible to 
speoahac to some extent and to cater for ddrerent necsli. Not - 
everyone desires the luxury type of cruise wadi la inocssant 
organiafd gaiety and entertainment, some may desire quieter 
and mote restful Noyages, and osi a mote mod^ sok, ssxb »s 
the cruises organized, for example, by the Hellenic TraveBen 
Club. Of for that iiuner, by the U'orters' Travel Association, 
though the latter were hardly restful. The one-class boats were 
deservesUy popular , 

Thai the Hobday Camp, familiar m the United States, is 
spreading m this country, Dutlins and others ha\c many plans. 
Foe their hcaldiy condmons, sleeping in *^chalcts** or huts, 
assembling ui central halls for mmis and entertainments, and 
wruh many other amerntm. they are to be commendcii, most of 
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all as an alternative to the old-fashioned “seaside landlady” 
holiday. But here again, hohdays in such camps, especially the 
larger kind, accommodating between five hundred and one 
thousand people, appeal most strongly to those who are natur- 
ally greganous in tlicir habits Perhaps, as the movement develops 
(and Its out-of-door aspect is akin to Youth HostcU and other 
healthy forms of holiday) it may be possible to have smaller 
camps catenng for people of quieter tastes Ifhe various bodies 
already mentioned probably enter this field too In any case, 
the movement may be expected to liavc considerable reper- 
cussions on the orthodox accommodation hitherto provided m 
s^idc and other hohday resorts, though the present wnter 
rememben xvistfuUy pleasant holiday's spent in old-fashioned 
farmhouses, and these arc still to be found 

An ideal form of care-free hohday for t\\ o or more fnends 
often takes the form of a caravan, either fixed or mobile Cara- 
vans may be horsc-dnven, of the old gypsy type, or motor- 
trailers of the modern “stream-hned'' Ecclcs or other make, and 
they may be purchased outright or hired by the week or month 
In'thc season, many advertisements of such ate to be seen in 
Daltons IVeeJily and other penodicals. Many arc fixed on farms, 
orchards or camping sites I ha\ c often made a caravan my head- 
quarters for a “radial” cy'ding holiday, passed thus almost en- 
tirely in the open air, and thev ate specially converaent when 
situated on or near a farm where supphes can be obtained. The 
railway compames have let out converted railway carnages 
parked on quiet sidings for the same purpose, and sleeping huts 
arc also available as ^temative to caravans It is usefnl, if such 
holidays arc regularly contemplated, to jom the Camping and 
Caravaning Club of Great Bntam, since this body has many 
licensed sites throughout die country, and offers other advantages 
to members 

A further step in austenty, though not necessarily m simphaty, 

IS to take to canvas Campit^ has its enthusiastic votanes, though 
in this country it is necessarily subject to the vagaries of the 
climate. Your true enthusiast, however, makes light of wmd and 
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tam and rough Mvcathcr, and certainly camping, especially If 
combined wth cj cling, u a hardy and healthy hfe. Extreme!) 
bght-w eight tents and cqinpment can be obtauicd which can be 
fitted on bicvda, and if split up between two or more people, 
make independent camp and csde toenng easi^* practicable. 
Mllien thos shared, the business of raisuig and striking tents, 
collecting tirrn ood and ss ater, or cooking on a spmt-stovc, and 
simple ssashmg-op, can be good fun, even in bad vseatber, and 
add zest to the holiday The same business of preparing meals, 
washing-cp, making beds, etc., of course confronts one in a 
caravan, but taken in the nght spint, it can be the best part of 
the hohda) This side of it is amusingly depicted m the novel by 
the author of Eli^jheih The Caravarers A modificanon of the 
motor-trailer caravan rs the bght tv»o-whccl truck, whidi at 
night can be cos-ered with a canvas roof on half-hoops to contain 
two beds side h\ side, a sort of tent on wheels — this is far less 
cumbrous bchmd a small car than a caravan. 

Then there arc, of course, the water cotmterpaits of caravan 
and camping, namclv, the houseboat or some simpler small 
craft, even the ordinary rowing boat over which at night a 
canvas cover can be crettcd or a tent pitched on shore. Everyone 
wtB remrribcr in this connection Jerome K. Jerome’s iighi- 
hearted Three .\fert in a BmI Canocmg, too, has a cettam popo- 
lanty, or even canal > oyaging, and there arc always the delights 
of a holiday on the Norfolk Broads or nvers and estuancs, where 
one can grapple with the mystctics of sad. 

It matt not be forgotten, in planning holidays, that apart from 
lure of the road, the railways m normal times onct many 
Eaahnes for tonnrig and other kinds of travcL Rail belp has 
already been mennoaed in connection wnth w aUdng and cyd-ng, 
but inthis smaD and nddy diverse countr) , served by an cirorHent 
radway s)-$tein, much travelhng can be done m comfort by 
dependence on the nilw-ays alone An example oftlns was given 
by Naonn Royde Smith, when she wrote that delightful book, 
M£nmjrfm an cxpenence which could be midophcd 

in other {jam of the countrv. 
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Finally, but far from least, wc come to We arc on the 
c\e of vast developments m the air, which will utterly revolu- 
tionize fast travel ill all parts of the globe Even the most distant 
countries will be brought within cas)' reach Already the Ailanuc 
can be flown m a fewr hours, and it is possible to dmc in London 
and breakfast in West Afnea Air expresses canrcach Cape Town 
or India m a couple of days, and Australia or New Zealand inside 
a week The hiBit of week-ending in otlicr countries will be as 
commonplace as our present tups ro die coast, and airfields will 
be cvety'w here 

My owi first cxpencncc of tlic air wav m iswf!, when I as* 
cended in a balloon with the late Captain Spencer, and in the 
first W’orld war, I flew, ihougli onI> as a passenger, m what wc 
would now regard as extremely pnmitivc planes widi open 
cockpits I liave flown since m comfortable air-hncrs, especially 
m the United States, where, allowing for a small discount to 
which I w at entitled, the time and hotels saved, and die fact dut 
the fare was mclusiv c of meals and cv crytlung else, it was clicaper 
than Pullman travel on the railroads, much more comfortable 
and of course speedy, and on the whole, safer 

Flying IS of course no way of seeing a country, and over long 
distances, it can be monotonous, but it is an cxhilaratmg expen- 
ence in Itself, and naturally an unrivalled means of bridging 
space and time, and getting froin one place to another For some 
time. It IS bound to be relaovcly expensive, but we luve defi- 
lutcly entered the air age, and I regard as inevitable developments 
that wnll make flying popular, and btmg u in time wnhin reach 
of everyone 

Obviously that and cheap sca cruises will give an immense 
impetus to mtcmational travel on a large scale, and make far 
more widespread knowledge of other peoples, and their coun- 
tries and customs, which will help to ensure future peace and 
mutual undersundmg Espcaally do I foresee a vast develop- 
ment of transatlantic travel, which I trust will be a two-way 
ttaJEc, so that the two great brancdics of the English-speaking 
peoples shall get to know one another more intimately; I hope 
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also dut both our owTi people and the Amencani will grt to 
know the people* and countnes of the Britnh Cowmoirwealdi 
and Bmpire fir more than they do at present 
Something tatII be said later in tins book about the habit of 
keepmg a duty, but I cannot dose this section w ithout expres- 
sing the hope that all those who travel will keep some sort of 
record, even the bnefest, of their crpcncnce at the nme, for 
though no eye but their own may sec them (and heaven forbid 
that 1 should advocate the mass production of travel books, 
much as 1 13tc the best of them), nevertheless these records in 
after y cats vdll always bring back the joys and even the*mis- 
adsentures of our joumeymgs, so that they will become a fresh 
delight and resource in the memory 
I should Hke to sec a really popular Travellers’ Club Ibundcd, 
with a first-rate library and comfortable quarters, where the 
members could help eadi other m many ways on a cCMapcrative 
basts, placmg their knowledge and cxpcnence fteely at each 
others disposal, and sccuru^ many advantages, without how- 
ever Itself developing into a travel agency, Witli some like- 
minded fticnds, I had tned to do this before the war, and shall 
probably renew the attempt later • 
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K NATURAL corollary of travd, at least of foragn travel, w 
acquaintance with other languages It u quite true that English, 
Tvith perhaps the aid of a few phrase-books in other tongues, ■will 
take you adequately over a great part of the globe, for, apart 
from our own Empire, whidi is svorld-'wide, and the United 
States, some lnos\'lcdgc of English svill be found m most coun- 
tries, and It IS likely to become m time the fimea of the 
world. Tim 1$ very cheenng for us, for as a nation we arc not 
noted for our linguistic abihnes, perhaps naturally, since there 
has heen nb urgent necessity to cxcrose them, alt/iough I believe 
that -we arc perhaps better in this field than out reputation would 
suggest 

The abihty to ask for bed and board and direction on our way 
IS, however, far from the sole use of other languages Unless you 
can converse vmh other people m their own tongue, you arc not 
likely to understand them, and you will nccessarjy miss much 
in foreign travTl if ignorant of the language of the country But 
even if you never set foot outside your own land, knowledge of 
another language b the only true Ope« Sejeme to the mind of the 
people and the Jnstory and literature of that country, and to be 
bi-, tn-, or multi'lmgual, even in reading, sliould certainly 
enlarge the mmtL Besides, Bntam is beconul^ increasingly 
cosmopohtan, and you can meet people of every race withm 
these shores 

Finally, the study of languages is an admirable mcnul exercise 
and disophnc, and a fasematmg and suSiaently rewarding 
pursuit m Itself Probably most of us, who arc by no means 
natural hnguists, have been discouraged from trying, because it 
has unfortunately got mixed up wntli the study of grammar, 
which u quite a thfierent thmg, and from pamfid sdiooldmc 
recollection of parsing and of lists of irrcgtilar verbs Yet smaff 
children, if ukim to another country or even put mto die com- 
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pany of foragn chilcireti, pjck up other languages eauly and 
naturally and ssithout apparent mental effort, while remaining 
entirely innocent of grammar, just as we, in our ^uldhood, 
pidced up our mother tongue long before w e suspeaed that such 
a thing as granunar emsr^ It is litc the character'm MoliJre's 
Le Bourse ois Gtntilhotnme, who had spoken prose all his hfc 
without knowmg it. 

Natural means of acquiring another language are therefore 
best. Tbc cxtunscl of pcifecnon is of course to go and hvc in the 
country, where the language is, so to speak, m the air and all 
round you day and night, and to speak and read always m the 
name tongue (The latter is necessary, for there are people who 
have hved sears m another country and soil remam invinably 
ignorant of any but the merest smattering of the language, but 
diat IS their own fiulL) Not many of us, howes cr, can adopt 
this method, though many cm, if they WTsh, meet and talk with 
foreign people m our own country If neither u practicable, 
there are still many ways of acquiring a foreign tongue. 

Such Imgutsnc knowledge as I possess, I got for m)*scir by 
purchasing some simple handbooks and small pocket dictionanes 
and learning as many words and phrases as I could, and especially 
by reading books and newspapers (particularly the latter) con- 
tenting mj’self with grasping the general sense, helped out occa- 
sionally with the dicnoiuT), and lettmg much go at first Gradu- 
ally you understand more and more, and all the time you arc 
teaming something worth while, news and literature. And it 1$ 
the real language, not “rrerases* and grammar, which can he 
left to be absorbed gradually, m due time In fact, it is the reverse 
of music, instead of leammg mtermnublc scales, you plimge 
straightway mto melody, but this time it is justified, for there is 
no m a n ual, but mental dextenty to be acquired, and that can 
onl) be done by me 

There ate many useful hamlbooks and phrase books which 
w31 supplement this, and in which a modicum of grammar can 
be glanced at if you wash. I may mention Marlborough’s Self- 
Taught senes, Hugo's simplified handbooks, and the excellent 
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Utdc “Brush-Up” senes published by Dent What always 
mystified me m even the best of tlicse books is the strange nature 
of some of the conversations one is supposed to carry on when 
ftcslily amving in a foreign country, and tlie maddenmg con- 
sistency with which they disays avoid the obvious phrases you 
desperately need' 

There is still tlic difficulty of pronunaauon The rules for this 
and the imitated proiiunaation given ui several handbooks arc 
worth studying carefully and constantly practising by reading 
aloud The golden rule is, don’t be self-consaous You will 
probably never acquire a pure accent or colloquial fluency, but 
this doesn’t matter Above all, wJicn in the country or speaking 
to a native of it, use the httlc you know as much and as often as 
possible, and do it witli a disarming smile They will take it as a 
comphment that you arc at least doing your best to speak their 
tongue, and m turn wnll do their best to help you It is the only 
way to improve y our knowledge 

If you are not good at strange sounds and have a gramophone, 
get some of the records specialty prepared for the purpose and 
listen to tlicm constantly Another way of familiarizing yourself 
with the sound of other languages is to listen frequently' to 
foreign language broadcasts and to pick up as much as you can. 
There will probably also be further developments m teaching 
languages by radio 

All this assumes that you are dependmg on your own re- 
sources, but m London and many other large towns, ample 
facilities exist for studymg bnguages in company with otiicrs 
and under a tcaclicr, if you feel thereby you iv’iU do better Not 
only arc tlicrc the Berlitz and Hugo’s schools and concspondcncc 
courses, but in London the London County Council, through its 
many' excellent evemng insotutcs and at a scliool m Bloomsbmy 
spcaally devoted to languages, offers sound instrucnon m a very 
wide range of languages at nominal fees Their literary institutes 
take this farther and provide faabacs for apprcaaoon of the 
literature, art and culture of the vanous countries, and practice 
in conversation which is msaluablc Full particulars can be 
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obuioed &om the Equation OfEcer at the County HalL Some- 
what similar faalmcs arc ofFercd by all the larger munidpal 
authonoes throughout the countiy, so that whoe\ or wuhes to 
Icam another language or languages, and it is an ercellcnt thing 
to do uicspccnvc of foreign tras cl, will find that ample oppor- 
tunity rusts Nor u there any agc-Urait for the acquismon of 
language*, for this can be a fascinating and rew ardmg pursuit at 
an^’ age Is it not recorded of Cato that he begm to study Greet 
at ei^ty t 

Whether English, in Basic or other form, increasingly spreads , 
over the world remains to be seen (I do not think any artificial 
language w^ll lerv e the purpose), but m'any case the importance 
of the other pnncipal languages, French, German, Spanish, 
Russian, Italian, will Hot diminish, and they arc the best 
key to other nanonahtics and therefore to mtcnunonal co- 
operation- 

The Fasnnaitmt of IVords . — All language* arc made up of 
words, and quite apart from linguistic knowledge, words have 
their own fastananon The science of language is philolog} ; that 
of words IS etymology, and their alphabetical arrangement and 
explanation in dictionary form is lexicography, but wre need not 
mind these sacnnfic terms, for words, their mcanmg and 
denvanon, can excrase their attraction for everybody, and our 
own language is especially ncK m matenals for study U is built 
up on Anglo-Saxon, Norman Frcnidi, and Latm foundations, 
dose affiliations with these and other tongues, and has always 
been liberal m the nutter of importations, adaptations and in- 
venuons These last three words, by the way, arc Latm. The 
language mdecd u changmg every iLy, and a subsidury study 
of great mtciest is the growth and development of slang, and its 
eventual incorporation, together with sacntific, technical, 
poUncal and all sorts of other words, in the language 
Now the study of words is one that can be pursued by any- 
_ body without special aptitude or apparatus, except possibly a 
good dictionary, which everyone should in any case possess. 
Words and names, hodi place and personal, have always cxer- 
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ascd a Strong fascination fot me Between lliem, ordmarj words 
and place and personal names enshnne the history, culture and 
development of a whole people and land, and show their rela- 
tions with other peoples and countries in the past and present 
You can sec the growth of English from Beowulf, Piers Plow- 
,man and Chaucer onw atds m our literature, and m many parts 
of the country todaj you can trace the persistence of older 
and foreign forms and phrases In our language today, you 
can easily discern which arc built up from Savon, Latin, 
Frencli or Greek roots or sources, and it is mteresting to com- 
pare our own words with those for the same thmg m related 
languages 

Most interesting is it to look up die meanings and origin of 
Words m a really good diaionary — one should make a practice 
of doing this many case, even with words believed to be l^mliar, 
you wtII learn many surpnsmg things and perhaps he led on to 
explore further Few of us can possess the Oxford Kiw En^hsh 
DicMiiary (diat and others can be seen in good reference libra- 
ries) hut wc can have the Concise, or some other standard 
volume, and they will be found a mmc of interesting lore 
When asked her opimoii of Dr Jolmson’s Dictionary, the old 
lady said she found it "very interesting reading, but somewhat 
disconnected A good dictionary is ahvays most mtcrcsitng to 
dip into at least, and in case you regard all the defimnons as 
mfalhblc, it is well to remember Dr Johnson’s answ cr to a lady 
w ho asked why he defined part of a horse’s anatomy m a certam 
Way — “Ignorance, madam, pure ignorance ’’ 

Thai ^erc arc place-names and family names which tell us so 
much about, a countryside or people Sometimes pcnonal names 
coinade witli places, or indicate occupations, such as Smith, 
Baker, etc , or personal peculiannes m ongm My own name, 
perhaps I may mention, is supposed to ha\c altered its termina- 
tion m days when spelling was more a matter of choice or 
chance, and to have been originally Simncl, tlic name of the 
“great rebel’’ m English Imtory, who was defeated at Stokc» 
from the neighbourhood of which my family originated. But 
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tlM-e «r tnaurv cinoa dscovcna to be nu^ «n tbe «U(jy of 
^orii 2Tid nines. 

Apart fi’O'ii ifce stamiani A-caonirics, there are seven! boobs 
win be focmi of merest 3»J esc in this conneerioa. aia! 
these are indicated in the Bibhognphy. I ■« oUi spcoallf com- 
merd Iliac Tailor’s iVcTls end PUen, and Trench’s Sivdy tf 
ircoir, both n5t*ed in Ever^tnan’s librar)*. 
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There is no greater blcssmg in life than friends, for one includes 
fnendship in love, whicli is the greatest thing -of all We pay 
books the highest praise m comparing them with fncnds^”oId 
books, old fnctids, old svinc " — and mdecd books arc most 

faithful friends, smcc they stand al\s aj’s rcadj for use and com- 
fort, and never change, however ss c may abuse or neglect tlicm 
Still, they are not a substitute for human friends of flesh and 
blood 

Some of us arc specially favoured by nature or arcomstance 
or both m possessing many fiiends, others, through no fault of 
their own, have few Too many of us, however, indudmg even 
the favoured few, unnecessarily restnet our circle of contacts and 
possible fncndships by leaving it entirely to acadents of up- 
bringmg, ttlationslup, neighbourhood, work or the like In how 
many homes throughout the country is ordinary social intcr- 
coune virtually restneted to near relations, ncighboun, or school 
and workmates in the case of the joungcr members t It is indeed 
often left to habit and arcumstanceS and one’s immediate 
environment, and this may imply a narrowmg of social and 
intellectual outlook. Really congemal fnendship must sometimes 
be sought outside one’s immediate arclc 

And what of that large number of people who, under the 
conditions of our modem life, exist m every large ary and town, 
cut off hy the conditions of their life or work from natural 
conucts, or from relatives and former fnends, living perhaps in 
lodgings, and exposed to the lonclmess whicli is most acutely 
felt in the midst of crowds t They arc of all ages and conditions 
and both sexes, these lonely ones, lonely mostly through no 
fault of their own (though perhaps sometuncs they arc contri- 
butory to It) and K is an unhappy state of affairs, harmfid espe- 
cially to the young, pathetic m the old and single What can be 
done about it t Social relationships cannot be mass-produced at 
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best only tJie background or opportumrv can ^ provided. It 
depends in tlie last resort on tbe mdmditals themscKcs 
if we were a reall} asnlised and educated cotnmuiucy, tbae 
Mould be mruraJ and caij mram of social intcrcoonc available 
for all siho needed it. Every communit) should have in tw)g- 
nizcd social centre not resmaed m any wav and under public 
auspices catenng for nuny di^crcnt ustes and needs. whcTC 
taobnes lor nseenng Iite-mirdcd people would exist iMthoui 
being thrust upon anybody Tha presumablY would be ilic 
funenoft of the Conmtmits Centres to which rcfcrercc ts made 
later but this movement ts as v r m its uilancv But although 
these and other ficihnes w ould probabi) mcR the needs of the 
majonrv drerc are still those people of (to use a pn£:gtsH lem) 
cultured tastes w ho torm the mtnonrv in es ety community and 
who do not make promiscuous or cars fncndships. Not all of 
these are alrcadv c'vdowcd w ith cotiperul fnends and some who 
arc ma\ w»h to extend iha' arcle. smee new friends arc always 
an adverrure Cemm ads cmseTncnts m the 'agonj' column of 
The Titrxs and elsewhere 1-d me to suspect ibat there were per- 
haps man-) mstances of this kind, but it is not easy to sec ss bat to 
do about r except on a discreet and personally cooperaavc basts. 

Thxrc are, of course, many avenues through whuch one can 
widen one s ordinary contacts For w omen, in t.he countryside, 
the Women’s Insatutes have done mvaluablc service, and the 
Townswomens Guilds somRhing, though much less, m tbc 
towns Then there arc the evening mstirutcs for both sexes m 
London and otliR large towns* these are of course primanly for 
cducationa] purposes, but thej' do madentall), espectaOy tbc 
admirable London Literary Insntuies, fulfil a social funenon abo 
Always thRe are the recognized means of making contacts 
through the churches, docal sports and social clubs and soactics, 
ere , but these do not appeal to cv crybodj 

Ifi however, we wish to make friends, or to enlarge our circle 
of acquamtance, w-c must do something about it oursclrcs And 
that B true also of fnendihip itself it is, or should be. an active 
and not a passive rrfaoonship The richest reward and dee p est 
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satisfaction of fncndslup consists m giving fuUy at all times the 
best of oneself to one’s fnends witliout thought of the extent to 
which It may or may not be reaprocated Fncndslup, hkc love, 
is not a question of jealously balanced give and take for eacli 
individual it is a matter of svholcheaned giving, an attitude 
which B far more hkdy to cliat an equally generous responst It 
may be this is why some people do not make fr ends casiiv — 
they arc waltmg for advances from otliers — tliough we arc Hot 
all equally endowed by nature wnth a capacity for friendship 
But if It IS not natural and instinctive, it can be cultivated, and 
friendship, even when firmly established, should not be allowed 
to degenerate into habit and passivitj — it should be kept aenvely 
alive 

In earlier and more leisurclj daj’S, tins was done by more 
constant and formal social intercourse, and durmg absence, by 
frequent corrcspondaicc, but in the rush of modem hfc, there 
seems to be no umc for all tlus, and espeaally has it killed the 
graoous and gentle art of Icttcr-wnnug That is a great pyy, for 
as formerly practised, it was not only a pleasant cxcrasc m itself 
but an art to whicli w eowc some of die most dcbghtful examples 
of intimate writing m our literature, references to w luch will be 
found in die Bibliography 

In our crowded days, and witli the tclcplionc alwajs at hand. 
It IS pctliaps too mudi to hope for any general revival of tins art 
(even on holiday the most we can usually aclucvc is a picture 
postcard), but at least we might take thought for our distant 
friends or those w'c can seldom meet, and dchbcratcly make time 
occasionally to wntc to them more fully than most of os do with 
news of little personal happenmgs and interests that will keep 
our fncndslup alive and warm For many years, I have tlius kept 
up correspondence (with some difficulty m a busy hfc) with 
fnends m Australia and other distant lands, and it has been 
nchly vvordi while Pcrlups, witli even our most distant fnends 
only two or iliree days awav by air, and with clicap cables and 
radio telephones, even this practice w ill lapse into disuse, but it 
will be a real loss if it docs 
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TTwre lure ttm mo^ cmcnfi, »««<■ ef which I 

iiiccuceJ, for fiohhOunp *‘p«i frinvi Hjp” Vkith jyoplci of oihrr 
CO irmn. withm i!>e tirpitr, ter* ten ItritJin intl Artmci, v-d 
ooi witJi coumnrt whe ro the linfrmgr cia be 

oiixtcrnw Sc}ir>o!» mjcrcKiup? ketm in tfctt w*y with *cfcoUr* 
in other linJt in*l tl^crc wn the \ cry lucccnful morcruTl of 
the Ship AJoptvw Society Miny oUcr people hire fcnnrJ 
firm pcjv-fnmtlihip with corrciponJen:* thc^ hite nnXf met. 
an4 h n an exetUent dunp to «!o. for hot only jo« it draw i~kt* 
natioru! bonJt clmcr, tor wvli tl^ npJ gtowth of trrvtl 
iiohnei, there n fat more hleh^iooj of thne fomdihijn detxlop- 
ing nto peoonal win md tnutiul boipiulity There u no 
rcwoti whv the method tlKnild not be extended to people of 
cnnpeiuil txitei md in'erati in one’i own coiattry. 

S^e who liter turn out to be our clojcit ind lunricheit 
fnaidi arc often ftnt met in unccmvennctul and jornetimei 
pare!) aecjJental waji, on otir rraiTli or hohdijx, mm by 
clianer contaa in the itrect or elwwheie Th» hii happened to 
my wife and mnelf on not a few ocmnoni. one of otir clcneit 
fnenJi, an Atntniun, wai lint met at Tmuptl in a dunce 
conremnofL So that one ihouU not mint too much on for- 
nuhnei, but be read) for every encounter. Tvery new fnend or 
acquaintance it a fmh adTcnture tn human rebtionihip. even tf 
thn doci not alwiyi develop; and 1 am not one of thoic who 
bchrvx It B ever too late to tnahe new fnendi, tliough d(>ubtle« 
It IS not lo cai) m bter yean ai tn youth, it u alw ays pootble and 
ever wxU wonh whJe 

Later KCtions of thn Eiook will luggcit means ’wherchy ina- 
dcmally w e may gain new fncndi thiwgh vanous micrests, m 
joining socKnes, rcadiagcrdes, drama aiuJ plaj -reading groups, 
dtscusiion groups, tra\ el and traripmg clubs, and so forth, and 
msocu] and pubbcsenire 



Social Service 


So (ar m this book, we have bcai conccnicd with leisure acuvi- 
tics wluch have been, different methods of sclf-^-tpression and 
fulfilment, through reading, recreation, travel and so forth, 
but the most worth'wlule and satisfying thing v. c can do with 
out leisure, and indeed with our hfc, is to devote it in part to 
service to others This of course begins at home among our own 
people, and especially is implied m fncndslup, which we have 
just considered, but it may well extend to wider nrcles and 
interests and to the community at Urge There will be later 
sections of this book devoted to various ciJtural mtcrcsts, but it 
seems desirable not to delay further considcnng the many ways 
ui whicli we can all, how'cvcr scanty our leisure and opportunity, 
be helpful to others, than which there is nothing more deeply 
rewarding and exhilarating m hfc And there arc the interests 
and duties of atizcnship, both local and national 

Many people would willingly give some at least of their spare 
time and energy to voluntary soaal service or to some form of 
pubhc work, if they felt they had any particular aptitude for it, 
and especiallv if they knew hosv to go about it Most of us arc 
extremely diffident about taking on anything of tins kind, feeling 
that W'c iiavc no ijuahfication for it, but the only way to find 
out whether you can do any useful work m this sphere is, on the 
Squccrs pnnapic, to go and do it, and many of us, under the 
stress of svar, found that we not only could do, but enjoyed 
doing, wth others, all kmds of dungs that we had not suspected 
ourselves capable of or interested m, and doing them surprisingly 
well Let us draw on this experience for peace. We can always 
make a beginning, however modest, and learn as we go on. 

Now, what IS dicre to do, and how u one to go about iit 
Well, m every neighbourhood, urban or rural, there is some* 
dung that can be done by diose walling to try To take the more 
obvious things fint, those attached to churches and chapels or 
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Other local institutions can offer to act m some honorary capacity 
m connection ss ich the various activities or soacues tshich osuallj 
spring up about these centres In the country, for women, diere 
arc the Women’s Institutes, and in tossti, tjic Towtisv, omen’s 
Gtulds or other branches of Women's Voluntary Services, who 
can alssa-ji find use for liclpers 

English people has-c a special genius for s oluntary organisa- 
tion of all kinds, and it should not he difficult to find some par- 
ticular ruche inro »s Inch one’s talents and interests can be fitted 
But perhaps it svould Ik as well to mention that, if guidance is 
sought, the Nanorul Counal of Social Service u alwa)’s glad to 
hear from people with even a little regular time to spare and a 
desire to do some useful s oluntary work, and to put them in 
touch with some agency or body needing help There may be a 
Local Council of Social Service in your neighbourhood which 
co-ordinatcs the vanous forms of soaal sersnee m the area, and 
there is certainly a scry active London Counal of Soaal Service 
which an absorb fir more help dun it is offered J^ut let us 
name some of the particular waj-s m which such service can he, 
rendered 

One of the most hopeful and rewarding forms of soaal service 
IS tlut connected with the younger generation in the schools and 
in adolescent acD vines after school. The future lies with young 
people, and anything one can do in the nght way and the nght 
undcntsn^tig ipint to help than not only bnngi its own neb 
reward but keeps one’s own outlook fresh and supple In the 
schools themselves, much can be done If through our own 
children or others in whom we arc mtcrcstcd, w c ju»t take an 
interest m the school work and co-operate with the teacliing 
staff through parents days and the like, that is something to the 
good, but there is scope for more active service in most schools 
for those who desire it. 

Most schools or groups of schools have managers and a Care 
Committw, and work on these volunury bodies brings one into 
tegular touch with the teachers, the chddren and their homes, 
an«l offers many legitimate and narura! opportunities, without 

V 
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any question of mtcrfercncc, of being unobtnisivcl) helpful to 
diildrcn, patents and teachers alike It is N\ork winch anv ordinary 
intclligait person can do. but everything depends for us success 
upon the tact and spmi m wluch it is undertikcn. Yon have the 
help of course of die teachers and oRiaals of the loai education 
authonry, and m London and other large cities, panipldets and 
other wnuen guidance for school managers and care com- 
mittees, but nothing m the whole orgamsanon supplies the 
personal touch vvhicli the voluntary warm human murcst of 
tlic average man and woman can bring to the problems ot scliool 
hfc and after I luve been a governor, nutiagcr, care and atter- 
catc committee nicmbtr, and also, as a mumcipal counaUor, 
member of Education and Library Committees, and although 
‘necessarily much of die work may seem rather uninteresting 
routine, still It makes all the diifcrencc wliaher it he well or ill 
done, and I can testify that the mfiucncc on and sliarc in the 
lives of hundreds of young pcop'e thus alfordcd makes c\ cry- 
dung well worth wlulc 

Moving beyond sclioot Jay's, there ts the cnirv* mto work or 
choice of a career, and the vanous adolescent interests, mcludtng 
probably some form of further education, which fill the years 
up to y oung manhood and womanhood, and here also there is 
scope for valuable social service The care and after-care com- 
mittees of the schools link up with dm There is perliaps the 
Juvenile Advisory Committee of the Labour Excliangc, winch 
affords scope for people with practical experience of business, 
trades and professions There may be a Ju\ cmlc Orgamzaaon 
Committee, or Youth Council m the dntnet, linking up with 
young peoples’ clubs, evening institutes and other activ'itics 
These clubs and otliet bodies need adult helpers of the right sort 
who can stay m die background and ofTtr advice and guidance 
when consulted, but let die young people take die prime respon- 
sibility of “tuntung their owm show *' There arc certain to be 
local troops of Boy Scouts, Uovers, Girl Guides, Rangers, and 
brigades, which would be glad of some voluntary' help ftam 
older people 
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In every distnct, there ought to be a live and active Com- 
munity Centre, supported by the local authority but drawing 
upon the voluntary help of every good atizen, in which all 
kinds of local activities, educational, cultural, a vie and social, 
would be focussed, and to which cverj one in the distnct would 
naturally turn for recreation, improvement and social service 
Sparc omc and energy, and social consaousness, could not be 
put to better use than in aenvely promoting the establishment of 
such a Centre in one’s own district, or if happily it already exists, 
then in lending a hand, however modesdy, m its manifold 
acnvincs It should possess a sugc for repertory drama and 
mmic, a aneraa for documentary and other &lms, social and 
rcctcanonal faedmes, outdoor and in, rooms for meetings and 
discussions, perhaps a gymnasium, clinics and health scnnccs and 
a day nursery, and be closely associated with open-air or covered 
swimming bath, the public library, and other centres of muni- 
cipal liTc, It might embody with advantage some at least of the 
features of the Pioneer Health Centre at Peckham, a valuable 
co-operative social experiment 

There is another voluntary movement m this country which 
offers wide scope for its members’ active partiapaGon. Startmg 
on the humblest basis with the Rochdale pioneers over a century 
ago, the Co-operative movement has been built up mto the 
-greatest trading organization m the country, with its own 
manufactories, nulls, faims, plantanons and so forth, and it is 
more tlian merdy a tradmg concern, for it is also educanonal m 
the broadest sense It is mdeed an outstandmg tnbuie to what 
the English genius for voluntaty associanon can do In practice, 
membership a largely cotifincd to what are called the “working 
classes,’* but there is of course no reason why this should be so, 
and if the pnnaple be sound, it seems a pity its benefits shonld 
not be extended to others However, we are not concerned tcre 
to argue the merits or dements of the Co-operanve movement, 
hut only to note that it offers memhers, both men and women, 
oppottumaes to paruapatc m management and in vanous 
educanonal and social acuvnies Other movemems which offer 
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educational and cultural oppottunittcs ate the Wotkcts' Educa* 
ttonal A»oaatioru the Adtdt School movement, etc. Workcu’ 
co-operaUon Itas also taken shape tn numeious fnendly soacttes, 
bkc the Oddfcllow-s, Foresters, BufTiloes, Hearts of Oak, which, 
although mainly on a business basis, have also a soml side, and 
tlictc » too tlie Club and Insntutc Union 
A fairly recent social service consists m the excellent Cimens’ 
Ads ice Bureaux which lu\c been set up everywhere, and older 
than that was the work done m S'anous districts university 
and soaal settlements, wnth their off^oots of '‘poor man’s 
law)'cr,” clubs, classes and Other soaal actisntics, all depending 
upon voluntary help 

There remain opportunities for soaal service connected with 
what arc somctiuics called the "underprivileged" classes With 
more widespread social sccuncy, health scrsnccs and employ- 
ment and a more equitable soaal s^ttem, some of tlicsc will 
eventually disappear, hut oOicn will remain at least for some 
time, and appeal to our social consaence 
In youth, besides the normal happy and healthy boy and girl, 
there a« some who. by reason of bad environment, upbnngmg 
or other disability, become juvcmlc delinquents or mentally or 
socially abnormal, and these arc dealt wntK through cluldten’s 
courts, probation officers, Borstal institutions, mdustnal scliools, 
etc,» and though mostly these are offiaally staffs, there arc 
opportunities for people of good wiU to help voluntarily Every 
influence that can help restore those young people who, often 
through no fault of that own, stray from the normal path, is 
invaluable both to individuals and to soaety The same of course 
appha to older delinquents, and many do qmet, socially healing 
work m visiting prisons, and taking a personal mterest m re- 
leased prisoners through various soactics In connection with the 
law, whether cnnunal or avil, most atizcns arc of course luhle 
for service on Junes ofvanous kinds, and many worthy anzem, 
both men and women, ate chosen for arduous unpaid service on 
Commission of the Peace 

At the other end of Ufc, there are the old people of both sexes 





j«> wTjntr m-au »}><> havf fmr or »o rcJaw>t3 or frttnii to 
i<<ik af'it «!)cir tt-cd) TJte l-^T a'ld tjKHt mtnni place lor oW 
pc'f If IV P> tlie family ci'c^f cf iliM tiiil itilwnK, «nce jt « on tie 
w’-ole vocu’l' pood for tl^c gfflfrttio'it to litc topetlift more or 
W Ivar aixi l<trfi«-aT »nJ Wp and l<*3m fron otie anmlicr' 

( ^ 'rr,irvv t > j<tf fjJ <'l o* to 4eptft’;i!c otJ people aw. ay Irom tlw 
n-vt f.J t*if torrrnjnK) and n forced comp*n% only ffidi otlier 
old prMFplc B cot (vfl the « liole a fooi thsrrt; for aihcr jocr-p rr 
old Hu’ ir » not alv^avt p<Bvi!?'c to avoid thi ard old people of 
«ni»>c need tp'mal care We can, l' 0 %\cvcr, alie'’tafe iScir 
lot a- 1 tHeir livo bv vnvitin;; them and dotng an)'lhir*g 

(.an t.i vusuifi iheu i-'*crcv’j brng them comfor.*and keep 
thimi n tou^h A idi the rc« ot the cOTnmirm%, -wheilicr they be 
m thcT' o.vti rortrm homrv lor the atted almhousrt or public 
aitmalKc I'ntTtoeiorit 

TJut ranirdi m that there arc ttiO rnany oihert, bv no meant 
old pcf'plc toiferm^ from the elfecrt of ptr. ertr, tUnct* or mn- 
fortune in n"cd nf public atvttiarxc of vanmit kandt. ttlwch n 
proviiW bv our pobl c aHiitaroc (former poor bw). botpital 
and otW ic^rcct Qu'te apan from the o‘hailt, there » unplc 
tcopc for votun^arv social semoc tn connection ViTth ibete 
aeencict, and b«iJe the public trwctuaofis, there are abo volun- 
tarv bodies working; m this sphere Tliotc who d«in: to devote 
some of their nme to service to their fellow -bemtts can Icam of 
ilw oppontmincs that eariit tl rough tlxr bodies that Have been 
mentioned here, die local authornn, cd Jcation comnuntrs and 
oJkt channels 

Thoegh bv no means eathaiistive, croagh has perhaps been 
said m tha tmion to ihow that no one need J«d a seJf-ccacrcd 
life tn tlseir leisure amc, but mav render meful icrvrcc to xbc 
community ard at the same time enlarge their intereso and 
greatly enrich thetr own Itses Tbis leads us naturally to con- 
sider one’s dunes as atncni and posubilities of aenve semce m 
public worL 



Local Government and National 
Politics^ 


‘The politics of the parish pump’* is commonly a term of 
bclittlcmciit or even contempt, and yet m tlit complex modem 
commumty, uotlung is of more immediate importance to tlic 
average ciurcn tlian the good and smooth workmg of Im local 
government institunons Parliament and tlic national polmcal 
parties deal with wider issues, but tlie service and rcsponsibibtics 
directly entrusted to county, municipal and other local bodies 
affect much more closely the daily lives and welfare of the average 
man and woman And yet how many of us either Iniow or take 
much interest in die woik or conduct of our local audiontv and 
Its officers, or have any clear idea of its powers or dunes, or its 
relation to other bodies and to ourselves as citizens * Do we ever 
attend the meetings of our local council or its coiiimittics, or 
watch the work- of our own councillors, except occasionally, 
when fechng is worked up, to jom in some ratepayers’ protest 
and normally just to grumble when die demand for local rates 
IS received t Yet in this country, unlike the continent of Europe 
and many American cincs, everydung is done by an unpaid 
body of our fellow citizens chosen by ourselves and acting on 
out behalf The real responsibility, tlicrcforc, as m national and 
imperial affaiis, is ultimately y'outs and mmc 
When I w as -unexpectedly asked to stand for a seat on die 
Council of a darge County Borough on the fringe of London, 
although my constituency was an exceptionally articulate and 
intelligent one, and the campaign was conducted wntfi vigour, 
only about 23 pet cent of the voters went to the poll, and there 
was a fair percentage of spoiled votes This, it is to be feared, is 
typical, and until there is a more general interest m local govern- 
ment and candidates cOiue forward from among the best ele- 
ments in the community, our iniiniapal standards will not be as 
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high as tbc) might be, although, all things considered, they are 
on the whole sutpmingly high at present, ^d a great d^ of 
good, unexcituig and thankless work is done on these bodies 
throughout the country 

It IS therefore for crerj one, mm and woman, with su$aeot 
leisure and pubhc spint, to consider whether they can render 
useful service to thnr fellow aniens on one or other of these 
local bodies, from parish council to epuntj council, education ot 
public assistance committee, or whatever it may be. Short of 
standing as a candidate, one can at least cake an accire interest in 
the work of these bodies through membership of residents’ or 
ratepayers’ associations, and local political branches, or through 
occasional attendance at public mectuigs of the council or com- 
imttcc, and reading the reports of their procctdmgs m the local 
press. 

My own experience laa) be useful ^V}ln^ I stood for and 
gained a seat on the Borough Council, I knew no more of local 
government dun the next man, which was little or nothing. 
That had to be remedied as far as possible, and an decnon 
address drafted, I am glad to think that, when the nmc came to 
resign my scat owing to removal from the distnet, I had earned 
out most of the things promised in it. I did most of my own 
canvassmg, and this n an excellent way of gettmg to know some- 
thing of your neighbours A pubhc meeting arranged by the 
residents' assocunon had to be addressed by each of the candi- • 
dates &om the same plitfotm, follow cd by a hvdy process of 
‘’hecklmg,” and this also is a nsefi}] eaipenencc 
On polhag day, one had to be busy about the consotnency 
and at the vanous polling stanois, md to be present at die 
actual count of votes, at the Town Hall This wts not conduded 
unol very late at night, and then as the successful candidate. I had 
to propose a vote of thanks to the Rwuraing Officer and to my 
helpers, the defeated candidate seconding the vote and producing 
some consolatory reficoaons to his own suppotters. 

The subsequent recapt of a buBry package of papers addressed 
to Mr. CoondUor S maagnrated my term of service— I had 
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almost said penal scmcc ot hard lahour. The first mwung of the 
session u mainly for the purpose of electing committees or sub- 
committees, upon which most of the real work of the counal 
M done, out of the public eye My osvn pnnapal interests \%cre 
educaaon and hbranes, but csery counallor has to take his 
snare of other work as well Ordinarily committee meetings are 
held in pnvatc, the public being admitted as a rule only to the 
full meetings of the counal, at whicli the Press is also present 
Besides cducauon and hbranes, the committees deal with finance, 
pubhc health, sewerage, roads, streets, and parks or recreation 
grounds, assessment, general purposes, and sometimes with police 
(through the watch committee), clectnc supply, water ot gas, 
and local iramport The counal and committees work tiuough 
their expert officers and staff, including the Town Clerk, trea- 
surer, borough engineer and surveyor, valuer, director of 
education, hbrarun, technical managen and so fortii* 

Work on a muniapal counal may take up as much umc as an 
active and enthusiastic counallor cares or is able to devote co it 
On such a body as the London County Counal, it may well be 
almost a' whole-time job The work is vaned and mteresung, 
one gams useful cxpcncncc of human luturc m pubhc hfe m the 
give and take of committees and debate, the permanent offiaals 
arc always helpful, and one can learn much from them of the 
functions of a modem comminut)' Cliairmanslup of a com- 
mittee bungs furtlicr responsibility, and tins leads m due course 
to becoming alderman, deputy major and mayor 
It u alwayf well to socaahu m some particular field, while 
taking one’s share of the general worL In my case this was, as I 
have said, education and libtancs, and here there ts ample scope 
for activity, especially m visitmg the schools, co-operating with 
the tcachcn, and wotk witli young people 
As regards libraries, having been amongst other dungs a 
hbranan mj*sclf, I was fortunate in bemg able to take a promment 
part m mtroduang libraries mto the borough, secunng a large 
grant from tlie Carnegie Trust, and inaugurating a new system. 
Th^rc IS probably no mumopal service which gives the rate- 
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pa>TT» »ufh gtHx! »i!ue for » imaD ct|vnditurc a %iell-nn 
Lbrarv wmcc I rccml Ijbrann a^ part of the cJucation jemt? _ 
ar.d iJjooU of courv, litik op wih Uie ether activjoo ef 
tJjc Qwjfjtj.'ijh CiT/trc ard provide J«nj/n rradinp a«J 
diwwMon cucifs a.id guulonre tn booLt and reading 

There arc alw iw ether actia lun n Uic borough or dntnet in 
ulud) t<L»u''i»’h>n are rapecteJ or cfubJcd lo labr part, jt j< a 
pH\ tJut the commumry gmerall) docj not tak.c rtore interest 
n local pmemment lor tb« would crrtai'sK haw a bencfetal 
effect both upon tile eounol'or and upon ti e wort as a whole, 
whicli would ol course react on the conitnunitt and the public 
services but u can le remedied m vanous vvajn I irseJ to report 
rcpuhrl, Co ti r rcsidertv aivivtunon ni rm own iatnet on the 
current w otk ot tlic coural lubmt' r'vsAl to ijuestionu’g. and 
occastcinallv address public meetings iri tnuniapil topics. Th** 
should be irtiiie a regular feature of tivC aoirtties of a Corn- 
munin CcntTc and thus link up the socul life of a dtstnet sssth 
i« local govenuTsent to the benefit of both. Another useful 
irnovation would be for eserv local autitonrv to prepare ‘a 
Irvclv handbook on the hrsior) and public scnices and admniis- 
mtion of Its area, wi'h iugt,es.ic>ns for public co-operation, and 
unie ti esc free to ex erj residert and cjpecull) to rirw cwners ro 
the d stnet 

Some councillors arc made justices of the Peace, and an\ 
nnaen svho is nomr/iated lo this responable o^e Jias a sencus 
durj to the comm units to carrj out in the work of the rnagis- 
ttates bench, and perhaps sometimes m tlic special childrens 
courts Local Counols comiiuTe some of their number to serve 
as therr representatives on Counts Counals or on certain nJ f*t< 
bodies, and this affords wndcr scope for public sersnee Then 
there ate the pubbe assurance committees or boards of guardians 
as thej were termed under the poor law These arc separately 
elected, and though some councillors arc members of both 
bodies. It needs ample Icwurc energy and public spirit to do 
justice to both duties. Public assutance work obviously calls 
for tact and human sympaths and imderstanding tn large 
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measure, Ac spirit of “BumWedom" is long dead m this 
sphere. 

There arc handbooks of local gos’cmment which will be 
found useful not only to Ac councillor but to Ae inAvidual 
aozen, but Ac best guide for Ac former is practical cjrpcnencc 
of his work Enough has been said to Aow that Acre is ample 
scope for valuable soaal service m Ac important spbete of local 
government and it is one that should appeal to every pubhe- 
spmtcd emren, nun or w'oman. 

Local politics naturally suggest consideration of nanonal 
politics, m whiA we ail tAc some mtetest, Aough it is apt to 
be spasmodic and somcwliat superficial, and emerges generally 
as a by-product of out newspaper and raAo, and m tiic form of 
casual Asemsion murrain, club, pub or home It flares up at 
clccuon times to Ac dowm m Ac micrvals, unless some great 
pubbcissuecomcsto Aefore NcvcrAclcss, if democratic govern- 
ment IS to survive and succeed, it must be broadAased on an 
alert, vigilant and educated electorate 

One’ w ay of mamtaimng mttrest in public aflatrs, apart from 
regular and careful perusal of a good newspaper or papers, and 
enucal reflection on what one rcaA and hears, is to join Ac 
local branA of a pohtical party The party’ system is by no 
means ideal, and many of us arc not what could be called good 
patty men and women, but it is Ac ssay in wIuA Ac parhi- 
mentarj’ system of this country fimcoons, and no better way 
lias So far been found h is alw ays possible to regard party issues 
wiA a certain dew Ament and independence of mmd, to re- 
member tlut they arc always subordinate to Ac nanonal 
interest and Ac welfare of Ac community' as a whole, and to 
exercise one's nght of comtructux cntiasm m discussion uutJe 
Ae party 

It IS, how cs'cr, an elementary pohneal duty to support ones 
party by local membership and by attcnAnce at meetings of Ac 
branA These branAes as a rule take cogmaance of local as well 
as national polmcs, and local boAcs are often run on stria party 
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lines, tHou^ tins is someumes of dubious advantage, ^ce local 
questions are best determined on that merits •without regard to 
a pamcular “ideological” angle, and personally 1 have often 
found myself ranged •with racmbcn of other parties in dealing 
■Kith concrete matters On local bodies, there is indeed a good 
deal of facndly co-opetauou, and give and uhe across Strict 
party loyalncs, and in this fortunate country, this is not unknown 
on larger bodies and even in the national Parliament itsdf 
MembcTship and attovdance at branch meetings keeps one in 
^touch 'With public affairs, both local and nanonal, and if these 
prove intcresuiig, there are always opportinuaes of takmg a 
more active part by semng on committees or doing other 
Toluncnj work m connection with party affairs such as can- 
vassing, speaking at public meetings and the like In this way, 
and through this useful apprenticeship, may be bom m some 
cases an ambinon to embark on a parliamentary career. 1 was 
once honoured with an mvitaUon to stand ® a parliamentary 
candidate, but I could not at that tunc add thus heavily to other 
duties The contest ould m any case ha-ve been a hopeless one, 
but that of course is all a beginner can cqwet and it is invaluable 
training 

Besides the party branches, there are often affhated or junior 
pohncal organizations, and m the Labour ftdd, besides the local 
Labour Party, there is the •valuable espctiencc to be gamed and 
useful service rendered m one’s trade union branch, which has 
often led la a trade umon. or parhamcniary career, in co-operative 
soacucs, and in such bodies as the Fabian Soacty, LL.P and the 
hkc. 

Interest in pohacs can he stimulated by perusal of the parha- 
mentary debates summarized m The Times and other news- 
papers, or on the radio, upon which, too, pohncal questions arc 
from tune to tune discussed by members of the different parties, 
or again hy occasional recourse to Hansard, copies of which are 
available m some public reference hbrancs. A v cry good -way of 
^vemng one’s pohucal mterests, and of gettn^ good traintug 
m debate and procedure is to form or join a local Parliament, 
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modelled faithfully 'on^ the mother of^ Parliaments at Wcst- 


imnster, I have held Cahmet office in such a local “legislature," 
and have found it, if not too onerous a responsibility, at least 
excellent fun! 

But while active paruapatioa m the various forms of public 
service whudi wc have been comidermg m this sccnoa may not 
appeal to all, at least everyone ought to take an intelligent 
interest as an occasional spectator m how the modem com- 
munity hves and works, and that is the subject of the next 
sccnoa. 



How the Commuuity Lives 
and Works 


Havi you c\ cr »pcni 3 momng in 3 foltce court -^oc tn tlx 
dodc, but in ibc Kin r«crval for the public » It n sn expenoKO 
m the lUTimiry dtfpcnwtwn of juitico, of honiHj 3^%iec on 
dornotic »n<l pmonil problcrni, irui of the dritni of ordnury 
birt, mHicK vhouLi not be muieJ Tlien there a the County 
Coon, tn w htch i mu’upheir) of inuU atnl c«rt ire heinl, wd 
the quxrtcr vnuonv, Chddtctn* enura are ^uiie properly pririte, 
inloi you hale jouie pooj m«n for Wing pment through 
inremi m paitcubr chJdrni or in probation vioik. 

In London, the iJtiwgi and the vinoui diviitonj of the High 
Court ofJasUcc {the Law Coum ai I>ghihrncn rcalnUcJly oU 
them) are of ootinc open to tlie public, « arc the perhap more 
exanng Kritotu of the Cen'nJ Cnminal Court »t the “Old 
Bailey. ‘ but they' arc itldoni crowded w\c when tome fjuff 
c/Hht a Wiug tried. It is certainly not suggested that these 
occasions shoidd be regarded as a public spectacle, or in the 
lifer case, c\en as a Wsn for the salutary if smug reflection 
“There but for the grace of God go I,” nor indeed a it recom- 
mended that a habit be made of such attctidincw, but u O in a 
sense the duty of estry atuten to see for Kimsclf (and herstdf) at 
lint hand, the actual process of the administranon of justice, 
and the w otlung of the law as affecting the hvrs of his fellow 
hanun beings. 

But this of counc is only one iipect of the life of the com- 
munity, and perhaps rather the abnormal side, for the great 
majonty of us do not normally come into close contact or con- 
flia with the law 

It has already been suggested that the average aaren docs not 
^ sTBit hn town hall or conned offices to see how his representa- 
tives are cartying'on thor w otk. and this is a pity both from h» 
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own Mid from tlicir point of ^^cw Every mch local body mmt 
bold its full meetings m public, but it is seldom that the public, 
except for a few oddpwom, is actually there, Tlic most impor- 
tant muniapal body probably m the world, the London County 
Counal, holds ns Council and Education Committee meetings 
m public, and there is alwa)-? ample space in the public galleries 
Much might be done by local authorities thcmscKcs, perhaps 
through the Communitj' Centres, to stimulate public interest m 
their proceedings, and to ptondc regular opportunities for 
cinaens, and cspcaally for the ') ounget people, to sec how the 
vanom public services work, b> demonstration susits to elec- 
tncity stations, waterworks, and so fortli 

As the supreme body of our central government, Parbament 
sits at Westminster, and by application for a pass to ^our local 
member, you can be admitted to die public galleries No intel- 
ligent atizcn should miss an opportunitj of seeing Parliament at 
work, though most of the solid ssotk « actually done m the 
committee rooms If you have occasion to see ^our member, 
you can be admitted to the Lobby, and the buildings of Parlia- 
ment are shown to the public at stated umes 
Apart, however, from governmental, mutuapal and legal 
functions, tiicrc arc many aspects of the life of the modem 
commumty whicli it is of great interest to be able to sec at work 
This applies particulaily to our complex industrial structure It 
u certainly true of the modem community iliat otic half docs 
not know how the otlvcr half lives and w orks, and it is always 
interesting to get a ghmpsc of the other man’s (and woman's) 
job Many large industru! enterprises do arrange for visits of 
the public to then works, and parties arc often made up for this 
purpose by vinous societies, but 1 think, there is scope and need 
for a systematic extension of this practice, m so fat as it docs not 
interfere with work, and diat we should all benefit by seeing 
for ourselves how the complex machinery of out civilization 
functions and how the "other fellow” gets his Imng It would 
make for better understanding between all classes of tlic com- 
munity besides greatly extending our praaical education. 
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Man> ycirs ago, u was part of my ^ucj* to organize 
conduct parties of students round all ^ds of engmceitng and 
manufactunng i\orl3 and public services in this country; m- 
cdudmg bndges, rail wj's, tunnels and many otber asil engineer- 
ing \soiks actually under construction; and das experience, 
extending over a penod of yean, vni in itsdf a liberal education 
and pa\c me many unforgettable memories, including digging 
out the London clay m a “shield” for a new Tube, “wallong the 
plank” high abosc London riser connecting prccanously two 
arms of a new bndge, exploring London's sewers, descending m 
a diver's suit, gouig through comprcssed-alr-Ioclu, driving an 
express tram (unofficially) on the Straight Stretch approaching 
Peterborough, ubng a small amateurish part m all soro of 
operations in sanous faaoncs, foundnes, blast furnaces, ship- 
yards, etc I would have every mtcihgcni ciuzcn, and especially" 
the younger generauon (perhaps even before they leave school 
and choose their future careers) given regular opportumocs of 
seeing oilier people at occupations of all kinds and watching 
how evdyThmg works. 

Later m this book, I ituy make suggestions covering this and 
many other mtcrcsB and acnvmes of leisure, but now, having 
dealt with the social services, let us look at a further group of 
what may be broadly termed cultural topics, including broad- 
castmg, music, films, the theatre, lectures, an gallencs and 
museums, and so forth 



Broadcasting and Television 


Broadcasting has in many ways wrought a complete revolu- 
tion in the lives of many people all over the world, and with its 
further^ development, mcluding television, it is likely still more 
profoundly to affect our lives at many points m the future 

To many thousands of lonely or isolated people, to invahds, 
to the dmhied or blind, to inmates of homes, instnotions or 
hospitals, to old people and to those cut off from ordinary com- 
munication with their fellow's or other resources, it has proved 
an inestimable boom It has brought all tliese again into the mam 
stream of life, put them into instant and continuous touch with 
world events, and opened up m many cases new vistas, mtcrests 
and resources which before were unknown to them To others 
of us. It may appear more of a curse and a menace, ivith the 
evcT-prttsnt ijuwanre of loudspcskcrs adwg our p«v3C) and 
shattering our peace, a horror from wluch there seems ho 
escape, drugging or atrophying our minds, or propagjtmg from 
mom to midnight, with much that is excellent, a too copious 
flow of banal and third-rate material pandermg to tlw lowest 
common measure of untrained popular taste, or even cheapening 
what IS good — comipt to optime ptsstnia 

Every scientific development, however, is liable to abuse, the 
fault lies not m the instrument, but m our oivn use or misuse of 
it Saennfic knowledge and technical apphcaaon advance more 
rapidly tlian our social skill in controllmg their effcas 

Tlus IS as evident m broadcasting as m many other fields, and 
some ill effects will continue to mix with die good until soaally 
and individually we arc able to catch up svith die scieimst and 
the- engineer, and make only die best use of the powers wlucli 
they place m our liands Pardy diis is a problem of control, 
and pardy of out mdmdual use of the instrument Let us 
consider die latter fint 

There IS an art of hstcmng as there is of Imng Or anything 
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else Braodcuttng shouM takr its dee pUcc wth oor other littore 
activiccJ, should he used only m proper proportion and refation 
to those other acnviaes, and vnth the consaous mtcntiaa of 
getting the test out of t^lun it can give us. In fact, vre have to 
ast tKOTclves, arc ss c Irstcncn or onij hearers t Do vre ddibetately ' 
idcct only those Kcnu m the piogranunes ^hich •we ■wish to 
hsten to and gis c theri our oaiiwied atiennon^asaacwouldor 
should m a concm-room, lecture iuH or theatre, or do we jt»t 
nun on the radio more or less at nndom to fill m time or terse 
as a baclground. carry on coiscmtion or other ocasp^DDBi, 
and gisc onK partial attennon to k from tmxc to dmet Radio 
"bacigTOund” or indHctiminatc use ts an insidious evil, both 
negatrs c ard posftis c, apan front being a nuuance to others 
M) own practice is to go through the Redia Tiiner with a 
blue peneJ and mark only those items in the programme for 
the ensumg week which 1 specially wash to hsicn to and may 
have some hope of hearing In pracocc, tvtai of these special 
iictns, 1 find I has c time for only a modest proponaon and some- 
times even the best have to go by the board owing to other 
demands cm my nme I never turn oo the radio at other tunes, 
and I Intel to the new-s nomuKy o-oc a day, m the crouitg- 
What son of items do I tnaxkr Wcdl, any really ootstandicg 
musical programmes, such as symphony or ‘’Prom” coscetts. 
fasoumc musaal pieces, sometimes on good gramophone 
records, opccully piano music, leaHy mteresnug talks or dis- 
eussofls, and all good plays* sotntnmss special '‘fcamtes,’* 
thou^ these with cacncia and dScieaoa; notimig ofjaiz, banils, 
•vanct), comedians, sport, or second and third-rate mnsic Ot 
stngmg of any.fantL Naturally', selection will vary with the 
individual Es cry one to lus taste, but be sure you lave a taste, 
and know ■» hy. 

Once I run on the radio, I give rr imdrvii-d afteoeon. That 
B not to say that someone engaged m light occupations not 
demanding spttaal attenooa, or a Housewife occupied ns domestic 
tasks, may not enlivat them with pleasant mosic; but genefifly 
speaking, anything hstcned to wuh prtul attention most lose 
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much of Its value and prove largely a w aste of ame This applies 
pracularly to iKteiung to music, but as we shall be considcnng 
music in the next section, it need not be enlarged upon here The 
ptospea of Iiaving to give concentrated and individual atten- 
tion to what vve listen to should have an excellent astringent 
eflfcct m limiting and KagKtcmng out use of radio 

After all, there arc only t«ent)^-four hours m the day, the 
greater portion of vvluch for most of us has to be passed in 
working, eating, deeping and some outdoor exercise or travel, 
tlictcfore, if we ate to order our leisure sensibly, listening, how- 
ever active and intclhgeni, must take its place vvidi other in- 
terests This may seem too obnous to mention, vs ere it not that 
m some quarters there is a tendency to spend too mucli ame with 
the radio, which is not good, apart from engendering a reaction. 
The temptation is all tlie more msidious since the set can be taken 
about with one and fitted ui cars (a practice especially rampant 
m America) and this constant accompamment of background 
distraction cannot but be harmful on balance Even at home, 
listciung is in necessary conflict with reading, for there is notlung 
more to be deprecated than tiie habit of turning on the ndio as 
a backgroimd to any reading worthy of the name, the only 
result IS tliat both are spoilt 

Assuming, however, that we keep radio m its due place, where 
It can of course be a senous cultural influence, there tcnuins the 
manner of our listening This is a matter of social consaence 
and behaviour In the early days of broadcasting, we had to 
wear earphones, and this not only assisted and m some measure 
^ compelled concentrauon on the broadcast, but caused no dis- 
turhance or distraction to others, even m the same room- From 
some points of view, this is an ideal way of hstenmg, but of 
course it anchors the hstener, unless apparatus could be devised 
that needed no physical connection witlx tlie receiver, and even 
then presumably wc sliould find it irksome So it seems there is 
nothing for it but the loud-speaker, with emphasis, jt ii to be 
feared, on the adjective 

What can decent people do about this i If uncontrolled, it is 
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to prove, hai mdced alrtaiiy provdi, a menace to peaerfai 
existence ta urban, aaJ evea in smaller cotnmoaitKs EspeciaDj’ 
B tt cbScoIt m blocks of fiats, wHch are an mertasmg feature of 
lie m large towns. Obsiotnly, t?c can each control onr own 
radio, and so use it that it nero not become a nmsance to our 
ncigbboun. Instead of leeing it blare foitb at bill strengtb, or 
against open windows or out of doors, tbe Tolame should 
be modified so that it need not be andible beyond the 
room. 

Doubtless, with the constanr tnarch of technnnl improvement, 
onr present loudspeakers and sets trill be climmai^ and we 
sbaQ get onr audible programmes throngb the tdephonc or 
lighting arema or in some other way, and Tolmne can be con- 
trolled from a ccrttic, but whatever ts done m this wav, xnoch 
will still be lefi to indisadtial drscicnon and good bchivioor, 
and this b mauJv a matter of soaal cdaeanon. 

So far, wc hast been speaking mainly of anral radio, but 
trfcvision has made such vast strides that we must assume that 
m the furore radio in the home wiU be both aural and visaaL 
Tim latroduas new coroidcriaona. "What cfiect will the popular 
devrfopment of television have upon our soaal habis, and upon 
the cinma and the thcatrci 

"Wdl, in the early daji, the Press was somewhat nervous of 
the cfiect the fiJl development of radio might have Upon the 
sale of newspapers. So the effect, especially m moments of 
public eicrctnent, has been to inoeasc the sale of newspapers, 
and there is cot the slightest hkehhood, as far as can be seen, of 
radio superseding the printed wonh Similirly, it was predicted 
dm the oncma, especially when it emerged fiom the e^y silent 
to the “talkie*’ stage, would mevicablv kill the theatre, aad cer- 
tainly for a while the theatre, espeoaCv in the provinces, had a 
bad time; but it began to revive and devdop on the repertory 
side, and H was seen that its future by brgdy m its own hands 
, Now, presumably bodi cinema and Aeatre are **rhreaicMd’’ by 
briagmg the audibk screen into the home, but again it may steQ 
turn oat that it wiH mdy lusv the effect in the long run of 
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strengUicTung both, jiut as the muvcrsal diBTusioti of radio music 
has strengthened attendance at conceits 

Although SVC are not concerned with broadcasting generally, 
but onl) as it contributes to individual leisure, there atc-onc or 
tfto aspects of It whicli have a general public interest In this 
country, broadcasting is a public monopoly, it is technically 
cotvuoUed by the Vest Oihcc, viluch coUects tlw annual Ucense 
fee, but the "instrument of supply" is a public ntibt> corporation 
acting under a Parliamentary' diartcr In Anicnca, broadcasting 
B a commcrcul enterprise, tliongh amalganution and some 
measure of control by \\'a% c-letigth has modified the original 
free-for-all compeanon; programmes arc mainly sponsored by 
advertisers, there is a mulupbaty of radio swuons, and of course 
Intcncta pay no license fee Each system has ns ads antages, but 
as tills country is imldccly to go Over to the commercial system. 
It may be uuJul to consider in what way we can improve our 
osvn. 

Monopoly has its responsibilities and its drawbacks it needs 
both a cortcctiv'c and constant stimulus Witlun the organization 
tins could be achieved by dccentfibraiion and by mtroduemg a 
large measure of regional autonomy, encouraguig the regions to 
emulation and to compete against one anotlicr, at tlic same time 
bringing out the best features and peculiar gemus of each locality 
Then the programme staffs sliould be changed frequently and 
not allowed to glow stale, they could be cliangcd about the 
regions, or sent abroad, and e\ cn allowed "sabbatical" periods 
for “refresher" purposes There should be a constant inhux of 
new ideas and talents, and nothing should be allowed to gel 
hardened or stereotyped. Real altcmanve programmes should 
be presented to suit different ustes, and in this connection, some- 
thing needs to be said about methods of asccttaimng the pubbe 
taste 

In its early days, the BRC was enterprising, adventurous and 
courageous. It ltd public taste rather than followed it, aud broadly 
speaking, tlus u Ac best way to raise die popular standards. It 
had 'Ac courage of its convictions (and it had convictjons of its 
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UlrJy to pfOTt, fa* inireJ ilrtaJy pr(m\J, » irusiw to peicrfaJ 

etij'cttcs n uitm, »aJ srcn b trtulcf comwmutjii. EtpecuCy 

0 « tn Mocb of jiifi, » be!* iff in taacitru; ^ 

1 ff n U*Tf touT*. ObfK«ti3j>, Mnf can mfe con'rot ow own 
ndm ard »f> u« it ihit it no< Vfconie 3 ntjiiincp to ocr 
fificfifoun l-btfjJ of n I'lirr fon?j it fuU tTrrptb or 
inint open iMndown or ooi of doon, the ^oloTif djotiJ 
!< nodj'jfd »o t*vit It need not utlitlf bryond tfe 
room 

DojWoii, wiif ifc ton^unl rufcb of utlriitfa! {mprovt nittit. 
Ota frcMTt loiidtpraVan I'^^J loo *v2I be cLmmitcd, md 1*^ 
ilall t;rt our i-dVIc p'ojnmmci tbroapS da trlq^Hons or 
I ;hta-s; cimiiti or in wnc other xriy, jni to! ame cm be coo- 
tro*IcJ f'Otn a centre, but ^^rhJt^fTCf « done in tfiM ’Wiy, mai 
wtI! *n!I b<- Idi to r'djrvdjil dnctrtion and good bcbicnouf, 
and dt» n ruirly a r"a*'rr cf nvnal cducition. 

So fir. V.C ^a^e been tpcibn:; m.nlT of aural ridx>. but 
tclcvtuon !m trade juelt van rmdei ihit wt mat ajjume dut 
ta die future ridio ct die Ixime « ill be both luril irJ ratal 
Tba mtroduen new coiwiJmnon* W'Hit effect wdl the popular 
dtrvclopaent of trlrvuion bast upon ow locul hi'na, and upon 
tic cmema a"<i the theatre t 

Well, tn the early di\"i, the Prr« war totnewhat nerrouf of 
the effect the full development of radio mtf ht have upon the 
talc of Dcwnpipcn. So far, the effect, npeaally tn moroe”B of 
poWie exntcmmt. Kat been to jncreiie the wle of newtpapcti, 
and dere » rot die slightest llcelihond, aa fir a* can be *een. of 
racLo ttipenexlng die fnntirtl « ord. Sffm'Iirfv’, tr war prodiercd 
thar the anema, opcaill) evhen it etnerped from the early tdent 
to the "taHie'’ itage, m ouH tnentablv bn the theatre, and cer- 
tainly for a Tilule the I'oatre, cipcaally in the province*, had a 
bad time but it began to revive and develop on the repertory 
fide and it vvw *een that iti funirc lav largely in iB own handi. 
Now. prciumabl) both onerra and thean*c are "threatened * by 
fcnnguig the audible Jcrcen mto the home; but again it may wfU 
turn out that it will only hate the effec* n ^e long run of 
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Strengthening b^oth, just as the universal diffusion of radio music 
tas strengthened attendance at concerts 

Although we arc not concerned svith broadcasting generally, 
but only as it contnbutes to individual leisure, there arc'Onc or 
two aspects of It which have a general public mtercst In tins 
country, broadcasting is a public monopoly, it is leclinically 
controlled by tlic Post Office, which collects die annual license 
fee, hut the "mscrumoit of supply”^ a public utihtj' corporation 
acting under a Parliamentary charter In America, broadcastmg 
IS a commercial enterprise, though amalgamation and some 
measure of control by wave-length has niodfficd tlic ongmal 
free-for-all compctiuon, programmes are mainly sponsored by 
advertisers, there is a muluphaty of radio stauons, and of course 
listeners pay no license fee Each system has its advantages, but 
as this country is unlikely to go over to the commercial system, 
it may be useful to consider in what way w e can improve our 
own. 

Monopoly has its rcsponsibilines and its drass backs it needs 
both a corrcctiv c and constant stimulus Within the organization 
this could be achics'td by decentralization and by introducing a 
large measure of regional autonomy, encouraging the regions to 
emulation and to compete against one another, at the same time 
brmging out the best features and peculiar gemus of each locahty 
Then the programme stalls slioidd be changed frequently and 
not allow^ to grow stale, they could be changed about the 
regions, or sent abroad, and even allowed '‘sabhancal” penods 
for “refresher” purposes There should be a constant influx of 
new ideas and talents, and nodimg should be allowed to get 
hardened or stereotyped. Real alternative programmes should 
be presented to'suit different tastes, and m this connection, some- 
thmg needs to be said about methods of asccrtauung the pubhc 
taste. 

In its early days, the BBC was enterpnsmg, adventurous and 
courageous. It kd pubhc taste rather than followed it, and broadly 
speaking, this is the best way to raise tlic popular stancfrrds. It 
had the courage of its convictions (and it had convictions of its 



v*n) Kid « g2%*e Cl miny poc>d thngi kvI *« a 
the whole, lo wKch the puhLc r«f«iijed, unt3 it btpft 
nenots. to pas tc>o fBtxh heed to lectiona] trteraa and amti*. 
and to Jose I'j onjiinal faith and enthtruaim Lotwg fcehef w 
taelf. K bepan to try aiuuotaJy to find out “what the ptihe 
w'aited, l•wt^ad of ii t caDj pood ttuif and tretonp K the 

*(trc pTJwth of public apprccution. ’'tdttien tweareh was irt 
up. and although ihrt nay do some nodnital pood, it » only »o 
Uteir to mult tn appronmanon to a “least coinirwri denonu- 
natot" of public taste, by rcJymp too much on tutatici and on 
the vtxal minority . without allow mp tufhooitly for the *3r^ 
nujormr IVcsidei, breadeanr g should alw ayi Irep yjtnewhat tn 
adranec of the as erage Jo d of fwpulit taste. 

Indeed, there a a darper in all these public tiuhty corpotaoon* 
that the mteresa of the ‘’cO"st.meTs" na) tot be pfoper^y 
guarded. Prndocef and conurner tniercst cannot p’s^’ptrb' ^ 
combired. U »otJd p^obablv be in the best mtemts of the 
public and of the BBC itsdf if a minute fraction (say a firthsap) 
of the license fee be taken to tubfdwe a tureners’ Assoctxnoii 
enurtl) independent of the BBC and duredy responsible to the 
loTcniag pufcLc, which wocld hold a watching bnef for Iistcncts 
ustcrots and especraHv for constantls hdping to taise the levd of 
pubbe taste 

In any cav, it is the du'v of die latener, not only to mate tie 
tea possible use of has lisiening tune, but constantly U> pttsi W 
assoaaoon with others for progmsivdy higlKT standards m the 
broidcastrag programmes. 



Music 


Music is a world m itself it is a separate and wiuversal language 
with Its Own immensely ncli content and appeal No art can be 
translated m terms of another art So fat as the senses ate con- 
cerned, both pamtmg and literature appeal primarily through 
the eye, while music appeals through the car, but all appeal 
directly to the mind and spmt It is sometimes said that htcrature 
appeals to the mind and music to the heart, that its message is 
purely emotional and not intellectual, but this is a false antithesis 
and all true music-Iovcrs would reject it To some indeed music 
appeals more posscrfully than htcrature and the visual arts, 
while others, including many great men, are virtually tone-dcaC 
or like the majonty, have but an elementary appreoation of 
music, and no knowledge of its tccliniquc 

Sit W H Hadow, m his wise Uttlc introduction to Music m 
the Home University senes, has the follosvmg trenchant pas- 
sage. “By a strange obliquity of vision, many people hold that 
the full enjoyment of music is compatible wth a complete 
Ignorance of its structure, its vocabulary and even its alphabet 
Among the subjects which commonly engage our attention 
tlicrc IS One, and one alone, of which a man wiU assert with 
pnde that he knows nothing of music alone, he will assert 
with a fiounsh that he is wholly unacquamted with its history. 
Its aesthetics, its principles of composition, and that he cannot 
read the characten in w luch u is ^vnttcn There are even amateurs 
who wntc to the newspapers and declare that they (or more 
modestly, their friends) are possessed of an exquisite scnsibihty 
to music which would be crushed like a butterfly’s wing if they 
overlaid it with the burden of exact study that music ‘speaks to 
the heart, not to the head,’ to use thar favourite phrase, and 
that our pleasure m it is blunted or weakened by any under- 
standing of Its methods ’’ 

’Many who do appreciate good music and would like to know 
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more of It, uy tliry Ki>< no time lo KtuJ y it, Vut t^c eWnmt* cf 
nuMi arc no mote tUTevIt lo learn tiun any «uJy. 
ayy/rCJanon p/WAi itratJaly wash umIfnraJiArtjt. ^ 

n(H^ 4 np Tibidj troie rvdJy anJ bttinply rtyayi ow? txosjbV 
Apart JVotn Str W H little U.k>V« ahotJJ 

read by a'l wl o wuh to Ijww more of irjwtc, tiarre arc otbet 
iimplc lundUi«*V.» on “Mo* to lavtcn to Music,** b«t praowd 
»4ch dmicniary biovilcJf^e, the test wxy n ctsruniiallj' to lotft' 
with all out aitmsion to Uic aJmtrtetfly great compos. txmo, on 
die radio, <Ki prarnopVne rrewdi. and above aU by *«*s£ 
escry opponurif) to aid tee il peiformcd. 

Tlte rjsgUih in tpi'e of what ts *o*netJ'na aUeged to tic 
contraxs arc tjuloottcdly a nnnical natioo. We bid * great 
musical tradition n the past, wIjcIi for a time autfer^ eclipse, 
but hai row prow-n up apain to full equality with that of any 
otler people VfC arc cnicnnt; not only into ouT own riA 
henrape. bt r rt our apprrcution of the vcoriJ’* gm£ nT««c, »re 
bp Ivci'uul none 

before t!^: days of I foodcaunp, die gramoplionc Kid dose 
iroch to dilKrse the kiiowlrdg- and apprecutioti of good tnafiC, 
and ita etrirnbuntm ts ttill of die gteaiat impottince. The 
adsinupe of die gramopfionc record ti that ore can pradudly 
build up a Lbrary of one’i osvn fas ounaa in all kndi of tnostc, 
and pby diem whenever one t> w die mood to heir a partieuttr 
piece of mtaic instead of being depcmlm: on the chancri of the 
radio programme, and rqiUy them at any nme to one** heart * 
content Ormbting lihranea of record* also etm to tupplemeiU 
our own resources For dsose svho eannot do ihu, howevef, 
broadcasting does now give excellent and fretjuent jclectKau of 
all cbwet of gramoplio^e music. 

broadcimng hai ccnunly done an i/nmcTUC aerrice Wi dif- 
ftam? a Knowledge of go^ music among aH cb»ct of the 
population. Urge numbers of whom lud bttle opportunity of 
esrer hearing it before There arc irill tnuuc punsti who tap they 
cannot listen to "canned music,” but in »pte of m infenortty to 
a dirct;i programme (sshich to tome also contains rfemena of 
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<listraction) the taajorjty of us who ate amateurs in musical 
appreaadon have good cause to be grateful for the opportumoes 
and pleasure given us by broadcast music A great deal of tliird 
and fifth-rate stuff is also broadcast, it is true, and it may be said 
that, even as regards good music, tlicrc is danger of its bemg 
cheapened by its being laid on too frequently or used as back- 
ground, but the remedy in both cases is in our own hands As 
to the mfenor stuffy the only effective remedy is the education of 
-popular taste, and the pressure of intelligent public opinion on 
the broadcMting authorities As to "cheapening good music,” 
we should never of coune rum it on as a mere background, but 
only when we are prepared to give it die full attention which it 
deserves, and we can never become too faimhar With good 
music if we treat it as seriously as we sliould Shakespeare or other 
. great htcraturc. 

So far, we have been considering only the appreaation of 
music, hut there are of course two broad aspects of music which 
react intimately upon one another, and may be called die appre- 
ciative and the executant One cannot fairly define these as the 
passive and the active, for appreaation, to be of any real value, 
must be active and concentrated, just hkc the enn^ apprecia- 
tion of great htcrature or visual art But assuming that we 
have learned the alphabet or notation of music and somethmg of 
the structure of its prmcipal forms, it is hhely greatly to enhance 
out positive pleasure and delight m music, besides sharpening 
our imderstandmg and appreaation of the art, if we can our- 
selves play some instrument 

The small beJy derives exquisite pleasure (hn older auditors 
may dunk quite disproportionate to die performance) from his 
exccuuoa on a penny whistle or a mouth organ — at least that w 
the htguming of music for him So widi mote senous and 
mature students — if we can learn to mascer some instrument for 
ourselves, we sliall have a far keener mtercst m the appreciation 
of music as a whole In the day's of die aspidistra and the and- 
macassar, and the msntuoon of the front parlour, it was a pomt 
of honour and soaal convenaon that this apartment should 
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cxKittia, wkcre posntlc, a puno, and that someone, Bstully tise 
scull daogliter or datighters of the hoese, stocld be compdled. 
irrespective of any disoerrublc taint or indeed desptt pro- 
nounced anepathy, to practice regularly upon ssbat became for 
senanve neighbours an msinuncnt of torture The reign of the 
piano m the parlour was largdy abrogated by the advent of the 
gramophone, Vihicb proved perhaps only an cxAaage of ev3s; 
but although we do not wish to go back, ro those days, at least 
they show^ not only an awareness of musK, but an ambition, 
often misplaced, to make it. 

So, while for marry of us mtcSigent appreciation of music 
must suffice, and is nr itself ail mcsnnuble resource, let us by all 
means extend the nirmhci of those who also make music, even 
m the simpkst wa\i, cot as a social convention, but as an active 
pleasures so that England may really become a tmmcal naricn 
asam. The first step is to learn about the diSercni musical instm- 
ments, winch everybody should do whether intending to play 
one or not. There are httle handbooks which illustrate and 
explain the various instruments m an orchestra, and the part 
which each conaihutes to the whole, but m any case the best 
way H, of course, to go and sec them in acnotu In London and 
other large ernes, and cvnn m many smaller places, there are 
ample opporcimincs for domg this lasndon m particular, -with 
13 “‘promenade*’ concern, hs many conceit halls and societies, 
13 cxcellenl onhestras, is dhamher music concerts and organ 
reotah, cvm down to muse m the parks, offers abundant 
choice of opportunities for scemg music of all kmds performed, 
and the large provmaal ones have also their great musical 
traditions. One should take every chaTicy of seeing music per- 
formed and ihas of learning the interplay and fimehon of the 
various instmmenB, hut short of this, mnih b done on the radio 
to teach m usifal appreoanon and mstromcntal function, both 
m the gcnctal and m the sdiool programmes. 

From tins it is a short step to learning to play oncsdC even if 
one s chosen mstmmcni is the modest finte, mastery of which, 
howerer, as of any instrument, is a conaderahle art mnsdf One 
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nu-y then cither trukt up a quartet for practice m each- other j 
houses, an activity whi^ has gn'en lasting quiet pleasure to 
many people, not only in towns but in the viilages and the 
heart of the country, or join a local orchestral society or band 
Clioral, operatic and or^cstral soacocs arc soaal and muscal 
organizations which engage many peoples’ leisure in the 
pleasantest manner There are no doubt drawbacks to musical 
'practice in the household or neighbourhood (especially if the 
instrument chosen is the trombone or the double bass) but much 
must he fotgiven the enthusiast for the sake of the rauUant 
harmony Surely no more harmless or pleasant assoaation of 
hum'an,kind can he imagined than for die purpose of makmg 
melody 

For those who cannot face the lengthy and difficult art of 
mastering the piano, much satisfacnon can he derived from a 
pianola or player-piano There n also that even more formidable 
instrument, the organ, and I have had several cmhusiasdc 
organists among my acquaintance, who at least iiavc been able 
to get ample church practice 

One form of music w open to all of us who possess any ear 
for music at all, and that is singing One may have no more 
than an otdmatv natural voice, and denve very much pleasure 
(even if this is not shared by all one’s auditors) from c’tetcismg 
It We should all indeed sing more it is a good dung ui itself 
Even the most unmusical of us arc moved to smg m the bath, 
but there should he much more both mdividual and collective 
nngmg Although the superior affected to despise it, community 
nnging desen-effiy became and should he again a popular move- 
ment, and the English as well as the Welsh should be notaUc 
for then smgmg There arc many admirable collections of songs 
that can be sung by all, students’ songs (the BBC has done much 
to populanrc these), old English and other national tradiuonal 
Songs' and am Many of the Victorian ballads, even the senti- 
mcnul ones, and some of dsc real old music-hall ditncs, are north 
collcctmg and smgmg One could easily mate a list and reper- 
tory of foe best of them, adding some of foe tuneful numbc« 
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froTi Gilbert and Sullivan and other favourites "Sing-songs” are 
not such a feature as they iced to be, and yet they might be 
practised, with an improved and extended repertory, more 
often with advantage Wc shall not go back to the Victoriaii 
drav/mg-room custom, when everyone svai expected to bnng 
their “music” and be persuaded with infinite apparent coyness 
and reluctance to sing or play, but the pratmcc of smgmg spon- 
taneously m the home and m unison is a pleasant one and should 
not be allosi cd to die out. 

Being blest personally with \shat 1 gather h an ordmanly 
pleasant natural voice, though entirely untramed, I have not 
hesitated to use it, and at least hase given mysdf a great deal of 
pleasure A nun or v, oman who sing;s freely and spontaneously, 
if only making a cheerful noise about the house or at work, a 
not likely to be unhappy or misanthropic m disposmon. The 
value of singing and munc has been amply provedin the factory 
and workshop, and perhaps it may become more prevalent out 
of doors in the fumre, without unitatmg Gciman regtinentanon. 

Movements hkc the English Folk Dance Society, founded by 
Ccc3 Sharp, which cncoorages not only traditional native folk 
and moms dances, but also music and song, deservrwndc sup- 
port, I have often attended the annual festivals at the Albert Hall 
and many rehearsals and performances at Cedi Sharp House, 
London, and aHowing fot a certain degree of sclf-conscionsncss 
and atnfidahty perhaps mscparahle from such mcrvcmcna, there 
can be no doubt of the iniense pleasure aud release which these 
afibrd to the thousands who take part in them and spectators 
alike, or of the valuable service ihm' perform m kccjnng alive 
and strengthening our ndb nanonal tradiaon and heritage, or 
even of their international significance m bnngmg together 
dificTcnt peoples m harmless and pleasant enjoyment of song, 
lajstc and dancing. A tiuincal England is likely to be a *‘nieme 
England." 
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Many stansttcs have been published showing the astonishing 
growth of the cinema habit in the few decades smee the inttCK 
ducUon of the film, and solemn enqumes and speculations have 
concerned themsdves with the probable effects of mdulgeiice m 
this habit on adult, and especially upon juvenile audiences Most 
ordmary urban famihcs or their individual members seem to 
have formed tlic habit of gomg to die emema, irrespective of 
what is shown on the screen, about once a week or even oftencr 

The section devoted to Broadcasting and tlie Cinema in the 
New Surt'ey oj Z^oiidiitJ Life und Lethour refers to the fear often 
expressed of the growing influence of mechanized organiaations 
as tending not only to foster the habit of passive receptivity of 
entertamment at the cjtpense of the mote active and energetic 
pursuits of leisure, but also possibly to establish somcUung of 
the nature of a dictatotsHp of amusement and cven'of opinion. 
On mvestigaUon, however, it was found that, over die penod 
covered by the enquiry, aenve pursuits had also gready mcrcascd, 
and the conclusion w as reached that "the human spirit is unlikely 
to be satisfied with the passive reception of impressions through 
the car and eye, but will continue to crave, possibly with even 
greater intensity, some more active means of selfexprcssiop.’* 
Well, this IS very cheermg and let us hope it is true, though the 
danger of indulging m too much “passive reoepcon” of any- 
thing IS obvious. 

Fdm-gouig as a social habit is the development of but a few 
decades, but m that time, like broadcasting, it has become 
practically ximvctSal, and m the same penod, the film itsdf has 
made great strides at least techmcally Most older people re- 
member the early cmcmas and the days of the silent film The 
first revolution was the commg of the “talkie,” and now we, 
shall have available telcviZed pictures direct to the screen, a great 
extension of colour and stereoscopic projection and other im- 
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provetwcnti V'lut mflurnce Oxv <!<a clojmmw will 
dw cmcmi 31 ii t» lodiv, anJ ujvm I rcudcauinj* oi< tl’*' 
liand 3n3 il^ Ifgitimate ih?ntt on ihc odwr, ftnuSnt iO I’C awu 
From dw pmui of mcw *>f i wclUbaUnad Jnnifr, •* 

V>«t <nc clriTimt imonn' mny odjm cif immuVIc 
and vah c and our concern « only to Icam wKa* 

for from tl»c verren, and w hit M dw bcit w C catJ pet f^fom It Sn 
die umc 1* Inch c w art to dr\t<tc to the onerru A» ^ 
theatre and the concat-hall, we drouU po to »ee a pirucular 
programme and not merely ai a hihii to jnM d>c um^ irreapec- 
tJTc of w!ot n o»> the jcrten If mow film^oeo 
Kjom!') to arlopt duj attitude lowardi the circrro, diC ttandifa 
of film*rrulLng w ouU undergo 3 pre/oond rreolution Ob' mtidy 
wc diould nubc d»c umc demanJi and crpcct nmibr »undafd« 
from the fdm at from bfoadeaitmg or the theatre, or from any 
other art. If a luFjoent nuiulief of the Litcnigcnt public will 
imiu on the b«t filim of ei-rr) hmd, and will po to d< cinema 
Only wlim and where there are a\nll 3 tle, we dull get "bat we 
want, euher dirough the inJtmry, or our own co-opttatt'^f 
effort, m film toocnci, or through bodu 
Thn country, to oay nodung of the Eioprc, u ^prcullynch 
m the beat kind of film nutenti, m the daily hres of 1“ pwpl^* 
tn ita toned joencry and Imtcfnc put, m its indimrul ^nd other 
aenvitun, and mou of th« imtrrul tt anil very largely |»eglcrtcd 
Vinota mduuml and public underuVingi are now piittmg o“t 
CTCellcnt ohort and ”documcmar>'’ filna tuitablc for pubhc 
ohowtng. and much more can be done in dm field. The work of 
the Crown Film Unit, which begin at the G F O under 
the able direction of Mr Gneroon, ti an example of wjut can be 
done to produce firtt'clasi films, imtty of them comparing very 
favourably with die most expciuny producoom of Hollywood 
or Bnmh studios, and able to pass luccessruUy the box-office teat 
even under present commemal condioons. The waruioo Mnus- 
•• py of Infbrnution also ptoduced good wrork, though much of 
dua was necessarily propaganda. Some account of wha( ha» been 
done at the best m both the commerail and the ''rrprrtoty ' 
fields IS given jn recent books on the film, for examplrt m Df. 
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ManvcU’s Pelicat\ volume Fifm (whicli also gives a list of other 
hooks on the subject) 

Other countnes, notably Russu, have shown what can be 
done in the successful and indeed exhilarating treatment of vvhat 
at first sight might seem mtractablc or unexciung material We 
arc much more abundantly endowed, and yet, we let it largely 
tun to waste while giving support to large expenditures on 
artificial and tawdry stones turned out from Hollywood and 
Bnnsh studios under the so-callcd pohey of givmg the pubhc 
what die industry beheves the pubhc wants — that is, catering 
for the low’cst common measure of mentality and taste It rests 
with the film-gomg public to alter this state of things 

The best way to start is to form a local film soaety This can 
be done by the initiative of a few enthusiasts m any district wrnh 
very modest resources Dr Mans ell ui his book above quoted 
explains how to set about it Once a local move is made, it will 
be found there is plenty of help available Usually, the local 
ancma manager, if he is an enterprising and intdhgent penon, 
IS only too glad to have clear indication of what his public wants, 
and if a sufficient number of them want it, he will be found 
responsiv'c to their demands, so far as his contracts adnut If the 
film society can get suffiacnt local support, arrangements can be 
made to hold a repertory performance m tlic anema, say on 
Sunday afternoons, and m assembling programmes, there is now 
fortunately a wide choice, which will stcadfly expand witli the 
constant accumulanon of material and increased pubhc demand 
for good films 

The British Film Insniute was founded m 1933 to foster and 
help local film socieues and inteUigent film goers, and to build 
up the National Film Library, films from which arc available on 
loan at modest rates All local soacties should be afiihated to it 
for a guinea annual suhscnption, for tvludi they will receive at 
all times expen advice, assistance in selection of films from the 
library and from other sources, and the pcnodical and spcaal 
puhhcauons of the Insutute These arc very useful arid can be 
obtained separately by individuals mtercsted tn addition to the 
National Film library, there is the Central Film library kept at 



the Impcrul Institute and Jncotporadng Empire, G J O . Cro-wn 
and Ministry of Information films, a nch and gro'R’ing collec- 
tion. The Fdm Cenrre also exists as consultants on documentary 
films, and produces ^ quarterly Documentary News tetter, 
which enables one to kc^ m touch wuth this large and fertile 
field of film production. Commercial and other bodies, such as 
Shell, Bnnsh Comracicial Gas, Bnosh Instructional, Gaumonl- 
Bnmh, Pathcscope and others, produce and rent many films 
suitable for repertory programmes A stock is also held by the 
London Film Society', the premier body of this kind. - 

As Dr Manvcll saj"s “A well-organized film society is one of 
the greatest pleasures ohtamablc and a definite addmon to the 
social life of any community from it can branch out all types of 
cultural acnvicy ” It is to be hoped that the Commumty Centres 
which one hopes to sec set up in every distnct will all mdude 
film equipment m their amenities, but there is still much that the 
comment emema can do to co-operate in this movement, the 
growth of which b bound to have a beneficial effect on the 
standards of the industry 

Many schools already have substandard film projectors, and 
all schoob should be equipped with them, for the film can play 
an important part m cdncaDon, if properly hamlled. Its mteihgent 
use would ccrcunly tram a new gencraoon to appreoate and 
demand a much higher standard m the commeraai anenu, quite 
apart from the influence of television and the growth of the 
repertory movement. 

Thcte arc of course already some cinemas which specialize m 
repertory programmes, such as the Academy, Studio One and 
others in London, and wc may c^icct their number to be added 
to m our dme, 

!f all hese tnfiucnces could be concentrated and co-ordinatcd 
m a national filmgoers* association, working m conjunction with 
the Bnmh Blm lasnnitc and other bodies, and recruited from 
die tanks of local film societies and mteihgent filmgocrs, w c 
should soon have m this country a emema ^nA film mdostry 
worthy of Britain and the Empire 



The Theatre 


Tire theatre has existed for t\c 11 o\cr tNVo thoiisand years since 
the days bf anaent Greece, and after its temporary extinction on 
the fall of the Roman. Empire and its rcbirtii under the auspices 
of die medieval Cliurch, it has passed through many vicissitudes, 
with alternate periods of glory and decline, even to decay, but 
threatened men and insbtutions live long, and the theatre, as the 
vehicle of drama, corresponds to some permanent need of the 
human spirit In our own day, it has been threatened with the 
competition of the ancma, and of btoadcastmg and television, 
but stiU it survives, and c\ cn revives under the stimulus of these 
other media. 

The drama, like Uterature and music, is, 1 \cnture to think, 
an essential ingredient m any mtclligent person's leisure, or art 
of livmg, and the best way to appreciate it is to sec it acted by 
livmg acton on a physical stage, as did the atizcns of anaent 
Greece and those of London m Shakespeare’s day If we are 
unable to go to the theatre, we can soil hear, and sec, plays 
through the medium of hroadcastmg and television by our own 
hearths, hut as with radio music, this is hut a substitute for, or 
complement to the teal thing, tliough excellent in itself There 
arc three consocuents in tlie theatre— ihe play, the actors, and not 
least important, the audience, pli^iically present and inspiring 
all on or behind the stage by their lesponsc It has been so since 
the days of Acsidiylos, Sophodcs and Eunpides, dowm to Shaw. 
What would happen if plays in future were only aacd before 
the microphone and tclcsnsor, as films before the camera, happily 
there is no need to enquire, for the theatre is not dead ^ct, but 
on the contrary, isprobably onthceve ofa soil greater flowenng 

Theatre-goers today arc 'more fortunate than those of the 
later Victorian penod when the art of the theatre was m th? 
doldrums before new life yvss breathed into it I was just of an 
age to see that revival, and though m my home the theatre was 
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lookfd at aifcaace as bang mo« a sruic of the ctcvil than a 
souitr of cdificaaon, I cianagc as a youth to ciaho my 6nt 

cxatmg ocntaccs wti the 'wodd of the stage. 1 have tiero an 
ardent and regular theatre-goer estr since, in my earlier days, 
mostly , and still not in&ctjoently, for the sake of good wmpany, 
from the elevaaon of the “gods” or the badt of the pit. Since 
those day's, the theatre, despite coinmcrcialism and the «jm- 
pctiaon of other attracnom, has improved m many svavs, and 
espccully, the repertory mos’emcni has spread far and wide. 

Those who live m the great aoes, especially', of coarse, Lon- 
don, cm easily , if they svdi, enjoy the theatre, b«t for rcsiiienK 
in the stnaBcr towns, the siUagts and the countryside, it is not so 
casv The temedy may be piitlv tn their own hands, as even 
some small nJlages have pros ed. It lies mandy m the ccension. 
and strcngtheiang of the repertorv riovcmciji, and the forma- 
tion of local sooencs or emdes to support it. There ts ample 
talent as-adablc- 

Tvery commututy centre, town hall or village insctiitc 
diroii^D'ci the cotmiry shosdd he aWe to pro'Ci^ a stage su£- 
ctsntly equipped to allow adequate if simple pctfomunccs of 
good plays- A great oppommitv was missed m the last revision 
of the Public iibrana and Museums Acts to insert a simple 
grtong local authorities pcjinissise posven ro pnynde 
facdina and support for such performances, but this can be 
remedied when new ccncres are available and local administra- 
Don, overhauled. The theatre should be as legitimate a pan of 
local life as that cxcclleiit msatunon, the public Lbrary 

Repertory companies should be interchangeable or organized 
m regions or teams , so that tbcir combm^ resources should 
covet any given ana more effectively, as has been suggested by 
Mr Su John Emne and others A great deal of interesting and 
suggestive material on this subject will be found m an adiniraldc 
report iSSDcd some tune ago by th- Board of Tducaaon on the 
'Drama m Adult Educaaon, which will he found cimnmtly 
readable despite its official form. 

The future of the theatre hes in brge mcasme wirh the reper- 
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tory movement, not only m itself, tsut as a stimulant to the 
rcexuiong field for the ptofcsuonal stage— not that the repertory 
tlicatre is not partly professional also, but it has room for amateur 
talent The Bnmh Drama League ciosts to foster this movement 
and to help tlie art of the drama generally. All local groups and 
soactics, as well as individuals interested m the drama, should 
jom the League, svluch is able to assist them m many ways, m 
regard to the production of plays, properties, fees, expert advice, 
the arculaoon of copies of pla)^, and so forth It has an excellent 
library and issues a journal It aho arranges national compcutiom 
in the production of plays, and m svorfc. has also an international 
’aspect. 

, There arc many play'produang soacacs, and a number of 
repertory thratres m London and thq provinces, and the Arts 
League of Service maintains a “travelling theatre” which tours 
the country Many vilUgcs have their own acting groups and 
dicrc IS a Village Drama Soacty whose work covets the coimtry- 
sidc Plays ate often performed in the Women s Institutes Par- 
ticulars of all diesc activities ate gu cn in the rq)Ort on the Drama 
m Adidc Education already referred to, but it wtiuld be a good 
thing if this survey undertaken nearly twenty years ago could 
now be brought up to date The C E M,A and E N 5 A oigani- 
zations have done much good wort under war-tune conditions, 
and these and other activities should be continued and extended 
m the future • 

The movement for a National Theatre progressed so far as to 
secure an excellent site at South Kensington, and it seems a great 
pity diat this was afterwards deemed unsuitable The function of 
the National Theatre is not to compete with the comtricrcial 
theatres m the inner West End of London, but to set up a public 
wluch would be nation-wide and even mttmational, who would 
resort to the Theatre wherever placed, and from this point of 
view South Kensington was suSiaendy central and m other 
ways suitable Unoffiaal “national” theatres like the “Old Vic” 
and “Sadler’s Wells” did not suffer from being in the Waterloo 
Road and Islington respectively A National Tlieatrc is lOKjues- 
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noiufcf) desmbic, and mcnts Scatc assatance, but tbe grot thflig 
js to have a active drama movement throogbout the coca- 
try, manifest in every town and village, of whicii the Nadocal 
Theatre m London, the Shakespeare Theatre at Stratford, and 
other msntntjons -would be merely symbols and off-shoots. ^ 
My own experience ra London codd doobdess be paiaStied 
by that of many other los eis of the theatre both m the metro- 
polis and m many provmciai dries where there -was an active 
repertory mosemem Apart from the ordinary theatres, 1 re- 
member -wnth especial plcanirc the admirable enterprise of the 
Lena Ashwell Players at the Ccnttiry Theatre at Netting HUI. 
the St. Pancras People’s Thcaac, the Tasistock Little Theatre, 
the Embassy at Ssmss Cottage, the Q and Kiriimond Theatres, 
tbe Mcrcniy and manv other httlc theatres in town, besides, of 
course, the Old Vic and Sadler’s Wells. Earhcr memoties arc of 
the Literary Theatre on the Hampstead Garden Suhmh. of 
Everyman, of the Barnes Theatre before it became a cmcnia, and 
Other repertory movements m the crater submhs, A cotiragcoiB 
and snercssfhl venture, m s lerw of our -variable climate, is the 
Open Air Theatre m Regents Part, 1 have seen Greek plays at 
sneh unlikely places as the Holhoni Empire and the ChiswiA 
Variety Theatre. Miss Nancy Price also organized a People’s 
Theatre movement, and there were other micresting eatperi- 
ments. Many of these are, alas, thmgs of the past, hot I am con- 
fidem that they w-iD be repeated and evteaded m the revival and 
expansion of intelligctit interest m the theatre -nhudi is bound 
to comcmdicfimite 

A simple practice -which I can corduliv recommend to all 
playgoers as likely to bring them much pleasure m later yean 
IS to preserve all their theatre programmes or play-biUs. I have 
kept most of rome, though I am afraid by no means aQ, but 
even so, 1 have a coDecnon of some eight hundred or so extend- 
ing 6om die bcgmnmg of the century This does not rep re s e nt 
aB my vnits to the tljeatre, not of oaursc does u midwJc the 
large number of excdlent broadcast plays I have listened to, hut 
the collection, such as tt is. has green me many happy memoneJ 
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and has interested many fneiids Recently, 1 arranged them sn 
order of date by ^ can, numbered them all in one sequence, and 
produced an mdex under tlie titles of the plan's which enables 
me to see at once wlicn I saw a particular play and to mm up 
the ongmal programme. I keep them all funJdy m box~filcs on 
my bookshelves Not only tlic particulars and the castes of the 
performance, but also the advemsements on die earlier pro- 
grammes arc today a nutter of cunous interest Many, of course, 
also contain contemporary photographs of actors and aatcsscs 
With tlie memones summoned up by diesc programmes over a 
period now not far short of Iialf a century, an interesting book 
could be wntten. In any case, I can promise that the pracucc of 
keeping pUy-bvUs will give to die dwatre-goet an add^ pleasure 
when m die future he may wish to recall Ins experiences As an 
aide mt'moire, ii would often be an ad\ antage if maiugcmcnts 
printed a bnef synopsis, or at least some mdication of die pUy, 
on the programme, together w^th die date of presentatjou 
Tlicre is one way m whicli lovers of die drama, especially 
those not widan easy reach of die theatre or unable for any 
reason often to go there, can maintain their active interest in it 
and give dicnuclvcs much quiet ciyoymcnt, and dut is to form 
amongst their fnends a plaj -reading aide It may be quite a 
small one Without testnetmg choice of play, since parts in rcad- 
mg can if necessary be doubled or even trebled. If the ardc w 
affiliated, at a modest fee, to the British Drama League, sets of 
the play chosen wJJ be sent for reading, and advice given as to 
dioice A private reading of a play by a cirdc is of course not a 
performance, so dieic is no question of a fee The pby may be 
either read straightforwardly m die ordinary way, or members 
of the circle may wish to impart some measure of dramatic 
tendenng into their “parts” — m dm way latent talent is somo 
timcs discovered, and a ardc lias been known to develop into 
an acting group Alternate, or occasional, meetings can be 
devoted to the discussion of the plays read In any ease, a play- 
reading ardc IS a very pleasant social, and even intellectual 
resource either m tovm or ui country I can testify to this from 
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pcnotul cjqjencncc, having formed 'one which m a ihort tune 
grew qmtc bc)ond my ahilit)* to keep up with its acPviao 
As I have said, interest m the theatre or die drama in some 
form IS a desirahlc and indeed essential part of om:*s leisure, and 
1 hasc no fear that the cinema or broadcasting wiO }a the long 
run do otherwTse than strengthen this fact. 

The nev. Arts Council of Great Cntain (successor of wartunc 
C.E M A ) has much scope for hcnchcent activity m diis and 
related fields. 



Art Galleries, Museums, 
Lectures, etc. 


In the Introduction to this book, tcferctice was nude to the 
wealth of public possessions of the ordinary atizcn, espcaiUy 
perhaps those who dwell m or near a metropolis hkc London or 
one of the great provmcul cities Bernard Shaw was quoted as 
speaking of the palaces filled with treasures, well warmed and 
hghted and expertly staffed, and the many dehghtfnl parks, 
garderns, and estates which he possessed, in common with, the 
rest of the community , whose equal discnmmatmg use of them 
did but add to his own ciyoyment As a auzen of London and 
an active traveller about my osvn country’, I certainly have all 
these ndics m cxcclsts and take every possible oppottumey of 
enjoying them 

Let us look at some of these resources for our leisure If I do 
so pnmanly as a Londoner, it is because I can thus speak from 
personal cicpencncc, and there are about ten milhon other 
people m or witlnn reacli of London, not to speak of visitors, 
but some of my suggestions apply m varying measure to other 
atics, and some things touched on later in this section aic wnlun 
the reach of everyone 

The resources in London alone arc almost hmidcss and extend 
not only to the great national coUecnom but to many less known 
places, such as the Dulwich Gallery, the jeffrye Museum, Ho- 
garth’s House at Chiswick, the Ectlmal Green Museum, Leighton 
House in Kcnsmgton, the Honuman Museum, Carlyle's House, 
the South London Art Gallery, and many others This is no place 
to catalogue London s “sights," but they may be found m any 
good guide to the metropolis, such as Muirhcad's Blue Guide 
and the London Transport Guide 

The practice of having gmde-lectincis at the principal art 
gallcnes and museums js an excellent one and might be extended 
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Willi advantage Tb«r tallu and open Icncfwiedge ate a great 
help to the ordinary miiatructcd vmtor ci rtahlmg him better 
to apprccutc the vdae, I’gmficancc and variety of the treastaw 
coctamed m these coUecnom, The talks and toms are other 
general, embraang the Vffcole coUeexioQ, and fonning an 
adnurahle mnodnction to it, or deal with special periods or 
departments m detail, and are somcomes arranged in senes. 
With the wealth of material available for mstant iHtatradon, 
tlw^ mformal talks are real!) both cducanvc and a sdmulns to 
further interest and study The lecrurers are alwa^*s ready, morc^ 
over, to answer questions. I know cue lady, who, m yazs past, 
taking systematic notes, derived great benefit firom attending 
regularly the sena of lectarc-tours given b)* the two lecturers at 
the Bntish Museum, who were, moreover, ahra^v hclpfid and 
courteous in answenng her questiotis and giving hints for further 
study. The foundations of a sound knowledge of special fields, 
with die opening iqi of new interests, may be laid m thn way. 

The principal gafleiics and tnuscums thfmsdves also publish 
many admirable guides to their coUecOoni, often illustrated, at 
modest pnets, and these can be studied with advantage They 
also produce a wide range of photographs, many m colour, of 
the more outstanding pemres, sculpture and other exhibits m 
the gaUcncs, and it would not be a bad nonoa to form a coDcc- 
tioQ ot collcctious of these, which being for the most part cf 
ondbnn postcard size, could be kept in cardmdex boxes. The 
Medio Soacty also issue sumlar cards, mostly of masterpieces 
in foreign gaBenes. These cards lend themselves to purposes of 
study, and as aiQstic reminders of tl^ ongmals, wo^d be con- 
stant sources of pleasure m the borne. 

As a bans of inielhgcnt appreciatioa of art, it may be helpful 
to read such books as R. C 'Viltt’i Htw to Look at Pictures, or 
Sir Fredendc Wedmore*! P<auieri end pointing m the Home 
Umvemty Library. There are several others of the satT'c- kmd, 

' Before leaving the inetropohs, it may be nsefhl to suggest 
that one pleasant means of exploring its resourcts more fbUy 
would be to jom one of the societies which penodicaDy arrange 
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tours or visits to pkccs of interest in the London area, for m this 
way one may sec places not ordmanly accessible to the general 
public, such as the halls of the City Guilds, some famous pnvate 
houses Or collections, public services, industnal works, etc It 
goes Without saying that there arc many mteresung dungs to be 
seen in other atics, and I have cspcaally pleasurable recollec- 
tions of the Scotnsh National Gallery in Einburgh and of the 
fine collections in Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, Birming- 
ham and other anes 

Nor are the crowded treasures of this small island to be found 
only m gallctics and museums What finer pilgrimage could be 
imagined than a tour of the magnificent cathedrals and abbeys 
of Bntam, to say nodimg of innumerable fine cliurchcs through- 
out the land, even m the smallest villages, svhicK cpitoiniac the 
religious and artistic aspirations and cvai die soaal life of cen- 
turies, and there arc in addiuon the histone buildings, stately 
country mansions and other places of interest under the care of 
the Crown and the National Trust, reference to which has been 
made m earlier sections 

Then there arc die numerous parks, pleasure gardens and 
estates undcE public control wluch offer many opponunitics for 
ciyoyment and even instruction Many of these parks and 
gardens, cspcaally in and near London, have speoal features of 
their own. There arc the great Botanic Gardens at Kew, of 
world-wldc fame, widi dicit speaal collections and museums, 
which oflbrd the widest range of national study of plant, flow cts 
and tree hfc under the pleasantest possible conditions, as the 
present wnter can testify, having inhabited a house immediately 
outside the gates for some yean Some parks, like Battersea and 
Golden Hill, specialize m old English gardens, the Botanic 
Soaety's gardens in Regents Park in roses, and there arc other 
individual features But there is one simple dung that urban 
authorities might do more generally, remembering the compara- 
tive ignorance of natuial things prevalent in town populations, 
despite the English love of gardening, and that is to display more 
labels givmg the famihar, rather than the sacnnfic, names of 
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floWiXfs, pluits, trees, etc., m their pirki and gardens It b a gtiod 
thing that these axe bemg mcieasmg!) med for outdoor per- 
formances of plays, pageants, danang and music, for despite the 
TOicertainty of dx Exighsh dimate, it has hetn said with some 
tnnh that one can spend more days outdoors m England than 
anvwKcte dsc, and cscTvthmg we can do to encourage the hahit 
bcncEct the national hcaldi We have not been able to adopt the 
continental habit of opca-iir cal^ but at least s\c can mcrcase 
and tmprosc the provision for simple catering m parks and 
open spaces, not only m summer, but round the ^•ear 

But v.hat of the winter csTiangst Apart from galicncs, 
museums, concert-halls, duatres and cmcmis, other possibihocs 
exist. Although u c arc not so Icctnrc-mmded as the Americans, 
a far wider public than c\cr before is alert and cunous about 
many topics The Army Education scheme and expenenoe 
during dtt war has had far-reachmg effcca, and my own expers- 
ence in lecturing to service and anliin audiences has convinced 
me that if a snbj«t is bnghtly and straightforwardly presented 
and questions answered ( brains trusts’* have popularized this) 
audiences may be rched upon. 

In London at least there is ample prosTsion for public lectures 
of all kinds . the vanous university colleges and other founda- 
tions give them, there are unnetstty cxrcnnon, W E.A and 
other (axabnes, and not least there are the admirable evening 
tnsntntcs of the L,C C , espeaallv the literary Insntutcs, whirh 
Gost to provide every cultural opportumn for whidi there rs a 
sodicient public demand, lectures of all kinds, art and music 
appreoanon, plavs, discussions, and vanoos soaal acnvincs — in 
fact, they aim to prosude a kind of popular unisersiry for all 
adult Londoners, at nominal fees and do remarkably good work. 
Besides these, there are vanous debating and btcrars societies 
and mock Parliaments , and w here these do not exist, it b always 
possible for bkc-mmded people m a given area to get tc^cther 
and provide them for themsd^es. 1 know quite small villages 
wbi^ mamtam Bounshing sooencs and gudds of rht< kmdTand 
tn addmon to tbeir own talent axe able to pay expert lecturets to 
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come and talk to tKem from time to tunc Some of ray pleasantest 
experiences have been assocuted vath such societies Reading 
and discussion ardcs can alwa^'s be formed on a modest scale to 
meet m one another’s houses There are also the oppottumocs 
provided by the National Adult School Union and the Co- 
operanve Guild Some of tlicsc dungs have been mcimoncd m 
earlier sections, but there need be no lack of pleasant occupation, 
vvhether in town or country', summer or winter, for one's even- 
ings or other Ictsute time 

In great urban centres like london, there should be further 
development of lunch-hour lectures or talks, and of poetry and 
other rcadmgs The grejt popularity of the wattinre lunch-hour 
concerts at the National Gallery inaugurated by Dame Myra 
Hess shows tliat there is alwajs an audience for such ventures 
There arc of course lunch-hour services and organ recitals, and 
one can always spend a profitable half-hour at a picture gallery 
if within reach, but more might be done to bring pirturcs, 
talks, etc , to local town halls and to large factories 



On Keeping a Diary 


Some aic bom diansts, some achieve dunes, and some (by far 
the greater number) have duties thrust upon them, but do not 
keep them. Iiyudiaous tclanvcs and fnends present these hand^ 
some morocco-bound volumes, cspeaaUy to younger people, 
round about the New Vear, but their virgin pages arc rarely 
suUicd beyond the first week or two ui January, if at alh 
There is a very amusmg story ui the Gruh Street l<!ights Gtttr- 
tawments of a man suspected of keeping a diary He was a 
^ bachelor m easy arcumstanccs, with nothmg to do, and bang 
continually urged to take op something, he one day dropped a 
vague remark about a diary This got magnified, and it began to 
spread about that this quiet moffcnsive nonentity was in reality 
another GreviDe, seemly chromclmg the hfe of his tunc He 
began to be asked everywhexc and to receive cirtraardmary 
attenaons Well-known people sought him out and appeared 
anxious to confide m him After a time, indiscreet Soacty ladies 
began to press him for just a peep at the famous diary, but he 
was alw ays evasive In the fullness of time, he died, and Society 
at large almost held its breath while his trustees met m solemn, 
conchn c. There w ere se\ eral large locked volumes of the Diary 
The first was opened and was found to contain — some meteoro- 
logical ohservanons fot a few pages, and then — nothing The 
other volumes had ncset been used. 

You may not have the same eicpenence, for dunes seem to be 
takmg their place with the many other boots of the mating of 
which, according to Ecclesiastes, there is no end, but all the 
same, keeping a duty is good fun, when you have got into the ^ 
veay of u The present writer is by no means a bom dunst, but 
although wnnng is his daily trade, some score of large quarto 
volumes and a number of pocket-size ones have already accu- 
mulated, comprising probabl) well over a milhon. words. Yet 
It consHts of only the briefest possible objective record of things 
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done, entered up at odd moments m a busy day, though sotne- 
umes unavoidably at lot^et intervals Already u is intensely 
intetestmg to browse over m retrospect and u sometimes practi- 
cally useful, hot its reminiscent value wtU greatly mcrcasc with 
die passage of time. One's only regret is that it did not bcgm 
sooner 

Pubhshed examples abound for ouf gmdance The late Arthur 
Chmtopher Benson kept a daily diary from 1897 until his death 
in 1925. 2nd m that penod wrote nearly four million words, in 
addition to all his odicr work A selection from it has been 
published, Henry Crabb Robinson and Edward Pease, among 
othm, were still keeping dianci when over ninety Most of as 
know out Pepys, but staid John Evelyn and lively Fanny Burney 
probably not so well, and many of us have been enjoying die 
homely chronicles of Parsons Woodforde, Kilvcrt and ooiers, 
while we hav2 heard of, if we have not read, die political and 
social membin of GrcviUc and Crccvcy, of which very readable 
abndgmenu exist Two contrasting examples are Barbdhons 
JouTtutt of a Dtiappomted Matt, and Grossmith’s ever dcbghtful 
Dtary of a Nohoiy, m which we all recognize the truth to life of 
his inimitable suburban creation, Mr Footer Journals and diancs 
may he much the same dung, as in the case of diose of Jolin 
Wesley and John Woolman, or m a different category. Swift's 
Journal to Stella But let me recommend anyone who thinks of 
keeping a diary to get Lord Ponsonby's volume of selections 
from DigliiJi Bianer (or his smaller volume on BftUsh Dtamts ui 
Benn’s sixpcnny.scnes) and m particular to ponder die mtro- 
duaory chapter to die larger book, dealing with what may be 
termed the philosophy of diary-kcctping 

There arc of course many motives for kctpmg a diary, but a 
large dement m « is simply habit. Certainly imless a habit is 
formed, the diary is not usually kept, but once formed, it soon 
becomes a pleasure There is naturally a certain amount of ego* 
dsra m the proceedmg, but as Lord Ponsonby wisdy observes, 
the diarist may not be ostensibly egotisucal In fact, having a 
private safety-valve for egotism, it w more probable that % 
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dunst nuv show less disponoon outwardly to be cgoiiso^ 
than the non-<hanst. who has only the ordin^ opportumoes w 
personal intercourse to display this common hunua weain» 

At any rate, why not try' keeping one, and sen for yoerrof, 
after the first difficult period is over, what good fun it can be* 
It ts best not to hare a pnntcd affair with a fixed space lot eadi 
day', but to get a plain-niled quarto manuscript boot, rule a 
maigm down one side of the page and put your dates thc^ 
Then the cutnes can be cither tw o lines or tw’o pages, as the 
need, mood or leisure dnect. There are only tsTO rules: ^ 
rcgulai, and don’t be too ambiuous. Until the habit is securciy 
formed, it is best to mate an cnti>', c\ cn of the most formal 
kind, every day , bter, “bUnt” days can be safdy skipped, or a 
week or longer period summarized m one entry, although this 
IS a dangerous practice, and is not exactly' “cricket,” the 
essence of a'diary is that the events are recorded as they happen, 
without knowledge of what may follow. As to ambiuou, this 
too often sadly “o’cricaps itxdf’’ m diary'teeping and brings on. 
disaster Better to begm wuth the bnrfest and most objective 
jofOngs, eschewing all comment, until y-ou feel strong enou^ 
and lave tunc and mchnanon to venture further, than to begin 
on the grand scale, tecordu^ all your thoughts of men and 
things, only to coUapse utterly m a shon time. 

Diaty-wnting is ^ freest of all arts, and may be practised by 
anyone There arc no rules, no models need be followed, no 
style observed. £ven grammar ts not necessary, and the order 
and structure of the wodc arc provided by the-r^endar and the 
daily round. All diat is necessary is to be simple and direct, xnd 
put down just what a m your mmd and on the end of your pou 
Tbough no Qii«T eye may ever see m your diary , besides bemg * ' 
pleasant and usrful habit m the present, will become a grmt 
treasure at least to youiscifm later yean I hope to keep up my 
practice until the end, and may then, have equalled or even 
surpassed A C. Benson's output-^ tereifymg prospect’ 
h has been said that cvcryor« is capable of writing one good 
book, and that », m one form or another, the story of one's own 
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life, although actually, and perhaps fortunately, comparatively 
few produce It A ’diary is often the foundation or raw material 
of an autobiography, although wKen, for other than personal 
reatons, 1 ventured to essay the latter, I did not in fact draw upon 
my dunes at all If any reader has the ambition or tementy to 
produce an autobiography (and tlie humblest of us like Wood* 
fotde or Kllvcrt may, pcrliaps unwittingly, achieve an tllumina> 
tmg soaal commentary) let him first try some of the best- 
tnown examples of the art, for unidee diary-kcCping, the wnting 
of a good autobiography is as much a work of art as the pro- 
duction of any other booh. If you arc not daunted after teaiing, 
for example, the vivid memoirs of that picturesque scoundrel 
and great atnst, Benvenuto Cellim, the autobiographies of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, of Gibbon, the histonan, or John Stuart Mill, 
the philosopher, the frank and robust confession of the novelist, 
Antliony Trollope, or the queer, explosive and dramatic self- 
portrait of B, B. Haydon, the painter, who will be remembered 
more for his autobiography titan his art and who ended both by 
hu smade — to name onl)'^ a few, then nothing will deter you, 
and you may produce something worth while Eminence is less 
of a guarantee of readability than sinccnty 
■While I am on tha subject, let me refer agam bnefiy to a sort 
of sister art, what E V Lucas called "the gentlest art,” that of 
Icttcr-wnting I have mentioned it already under the sccooit 
“Friendship,** but what better way of filling part of one's leisure 
than by writing to one’s friends t It has become to-day, under the 
pressure of modem hfc and the existence of telegraph or tele- 
phone, almost a lost art Wc no longer live m the leisurely and 
spaaous days of the Paston letters, ot of Dorothy Osborne's 
terming epistles to Sir Wilham Temple, or of tlie letters of 
Chesterfield, Horace Walpole, Cowper, Charles Lamb and 
many others , but m these days of international friendships and 
of air-mail flashing to the ends of the earth m a few days, we 
imght do Worse tlun cuinvate the gentlest art mew 



The Gentle Art of^Domg 
Nothing 


Havisc read ro fax m liwi book, my ■wife, io first reader, ftcfcg 
sonevrKat overwhelmed wuh the mtddfaxkns actrvicss rtccoS" 
mciidcd, mggested that, m some slight measure to rdheo tie 
balance and to complete the tak, I ihoold msert a section on tic 
art of d(OTg cothmg, a pursmt whicii, in the rctcrvals ofa itsy 
day, she grcatlv favoured. I have already, m the mttoduenoT, 
admitted its charms and ja ro^reaavc Tnflnfr-fip (every devotee 
of arghne, most contemplause of pnrsmts, ■Rotdd agree), tci it 
has lu ngHfiJ place tn tla busiest of lives. We arc afi the better, 
like tie tod, for King (allow — so here goes' 

Bet what can be said about the art of doing nochm?, except 
that n u an art, an mtcgral part of the zest for life, that ti drawv 
greatest tdnrtn &o*n altenucon with tmtahicd and sttettuous 
emplojmcni, and that tt cannot be uog^tt The prescripnoo fee 
It » just to do nothing, one of the most diSknlt things in the 
vs oiH apparently for many people. I Jlcn cannot achieve the art; 
they arc mcrcl>. as they foohs^ say, tillnig mac; your tramp 
K apparertly a perfat pracnaocer of the art, but to bins lhc« » 
no vutnem It. smcc he Wvs nothmg eke. Idh n madeep cf 
a^ eempensaoona, and tt ft the hmy man and vvo^ 
^ if they w^ t« practise the art of domg notldas, 
they r^ do so. they may w en Hunt the edge of tfceit 

zenfwldeandloKsomeofnsprecmmtaltandsavom Nobody 

y« died oferverw^ but them fta condin<mWmm cn^^ 

rfoverstreftmg iKmate^ ttnta tt passes the te 

thesamc B true ofhi™ temgs. Umdies cd concentration npon 

ones work may r condition «rvom soam whidu 

^ ^ ofwn^ fcu^ 4^ dmiaaicm, there k afi the more 

to ntge the aanm of rest and q 
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Tlicte u much to be said for a "sabbatical” j>enod m e\ery 
working lift such as fa granted to some fbnumte professors and 
teachers. In their case, it means one m every seven working 
years to fill M they please, wnth travel, research, special studies, 
and the But to tlie generality of us it might mean a very 
bncf period m every working year or so, not $0 much to do 
nothing as to do something else and quite different from our 
workuig hft, ftr there is much virtue m a change of occupation. 
Perhaps the new adult residential colleges will provide this 
Opportunity for the majority 

The art of doing nothing lias, however, its own positive 
rewards, apart from base ittilitanan considerations 

"Whit K this lift if, full of care. 

We have no umc to stand and stare i” 

And there ate few things more satisfying, and perhaps m the 
deepest sense mote profitable, dun to spend a long summer 
monung lying on one’s bark on a grassy upland stating at the 
sky. As Ridiatd Jcffcncs says m The Story 0/ Afy I/earl "It « 
enough to he on the sward in the shadow of green boughs, to 
listen to the songs of summer, to dnnk m the sunlight, Ac air. 
the flowers, the sky, the beauty of all Or upon the hilltops to 
watch the white clouds rumg over the curved hdi-hnes, their 
shadows descending die slope Or on the beach, to bsten to the 
sweet sigh as the smooth sea rum up and recedes ’’ 

Elsewhere m tlut remarkably presdent book, Jcffcncs says 
outright' "Idleness . , is a great good I hope succeeding genera- 
tions will be able to be v^c. I hope that mne-temhs of their 
time will be leisure time , that they may enjoy their days, and the 
cardi, and the beauty of this beautiful world, that they may 
test by the sea and dream, that they may dance and smg, and cat 
and drink.” 

of ^e vilbgc ciders, it was said diat ‘‘some sits and thinks, 
and some just sits," and it may be the part of svisdonx sometimes 
to emulate their peaceful and contemplative example To none 
do sudi occasionai penods of passivity come wieJi such quiet 
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plcsuare and refreshment of the sptnt than to the nortaallj* bay 
man or s^oman, all the more to be tiyojTd and apprcaated for 
the rantj la this dumed age, we need more prac&e m th» 
dt/Eodc art than m any other 

Tchekor has said that "lafe does not agree with philosophy; 
there u no happmess wthout idleness, and only the trsdesi a 
pleasurable,” though this a going too &r But 1 am (rcc to 
confess that the periods m %hich t placed truant from school, 
and wth m) companions m dehnquoic)', roamed London 
freely, and had many adventures, tctruin more vivid m my 
mcmoiy and prohabi) taught me more than many a long session 
msebool Hnallv, I would comroend to my readers, if they J«I 
the need for some antidote to man) employments, R, L Scevea- 
soa’s charming Ap4>lt^ fer IJUrj, which is a far more eloquent 
pica Cot the an of doing nothing than an) poor words of mine 
can compass 

Thus, although this forms the last secnon m the book before 
It tt brought to a. conclusion, the art to which it refers, though, 
alas, no instrucnon can be giv cn in 11 , is by no means the least 
important ingredient in the cnjO)'Tnent of Ictsuie 



Conclusion 


It is time to make an end I am under no illusion as to the bmi- 
tattons of this book. Its modest purpose Tias been merely to 
*'*gS*^t the reader various ways in which he or she can fill 
theit leisure usefully and enjoyahly There arc doubtless other 
ways, and with the co-operanon of readers, any defiacnacs can 
be tosomc extent remedied m future cdiaons It docs not pretend 
to provide a recipe for happiness Happiness is not a direct 
objective, but a by-product of the art of hfe, and m any ease 
depends very largely upon the mdmdual R L Stevenson once 
impulsively exclaimed 

, *T ifc IS so full of a number of things 

Tm sure we should all be as happy as kings'” 

Putting aside the question whether kings are happy, which 
seems extremely dubious, to thinking people the mere contem- 
plation of die wonder and beauty and infinite variety of the 
vvorld, and the great advctiturc of humamty, should be enough 
to fill US with profound happiness and gratitude; but it docs not 
follow, because hfe or the world is so full of a number of things, 
that our osvn lives should be filled with a ceaseless round of 
activities In that way, the w ood svill certainly be obscured by 
the trees, die end lost in the means Thus, of all the activ itics and 
interests suggested here, everyone will make lus own selection, 
and may be reminded that thev do not all liavc to be pursued 
at the same tune On the other hand, if it be objected that, how- 
ever one may wish to do many of these dungs, there u no time 
for them, the answer is that if > ou really want to do them, you 
Will make the tune Inodcntally, I had not the time to write 
this book, but u seems to havx got itself written. That u, after 
all. how most things get done dut men and women really want 
to do It IS not the lime but the wU to do them that matten. 
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There 1 $ one subject which has not been toodicd upon ex- 
plicitly m these pages, but ic ts perhaps implicit, even if unrecog- 
nized, in any consaom desire to make nuoual and profitable 
use of our leisure nme If we fee! suih a desire, it is because we 
either have or are stnving towards some kind of working 
phJosophy of life To many doubtless tins will naturally be 
provided, at least as a background, by their rch^ous belic6< 
Bui to othen, and perhaps even to those wiihm a particular 
communion, die actual conduct of thu life is a problem deserving . 
of senous thought We arc more likely to make' the best of oar 
dally lives if we ate guided, however uncoiuaously of instinc- 
tively, by some rule of conduct or code of s'alues, and while 
the Chrtstun ethic suffiacmly provides this for many of 
IB, everyone would be the better for at least some study of 
Philosophy ^ 

I am not suggesting that this should be earned &t, or that it 
should be pursued to realms beyond the comprehension of the 
average mtclhgcnt layman, but despite the dictum of the 
gendeman who informed Dr Johnson that he also “had tned 
philosophy, but somehow, cheerfulness would keep breaking 
through,’* a modest course of reading (and thinking) in philtv* 
sophy would be an cxcchcni form of “mental stock-taking as 
recommended by Arnold Bennett. 

In this field, die anaent Greeks have still something of the 
utmost value for us today, and 1 would strongly urge, as a 
minimum, some acquaintance with Plato and Epictetus, as well 
as with Marcus Aurelius Fortunately the ordinary man can get 
the cream of Plato’s thought m a small volume by Sir Richard 
Livingstone in the Oxford World’s Classics, and for years as a 
boy I used to carry round with me podiet cdiaom of Epictetus 
and Marcus Aurehus m the Temple Clasoot, but they can also 
be obtained m Everyman and oth« popular senes Thesci arc the 
indispensable basis of any philosophic readmg. but of course you 
can add, say, Anstodc, Lucrenos, Cicero and Seneca, also 
obtainable in dicap edinons 

Apart from the three first mentioned, however, t would 
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suggest perusal of a good introdactioa to phdosophy, such as 
Qctnent WcbVs His(or/ cj Philosophy in the Home Umvetsity 
senes, or Dr> Joad’s esceUent introduction, P/nlosoph/, which 
can be commended to the average man and woman Herbert 
Spencer’s System of Synthenc Philosophy is not much regarded 
nowadays, but I have fovmd his First dimples an mvaluable aid 
to the process of mental stocktaking already referred to Of the 
modems I would like to commend 'William James’s Papm on 
Pbifosopfjy in Everymam which t have found very helpful, and 
a good hide introduction to Bergson, the “philosopher of 
change,” by Wddon Carr Bertrand Russell’s Problems of Phtl<>- 
sophy m the Home Umvcrsity Library, and his Cenquat of 
HiJppinfss, are statements of an individual point of view, and the 
books by Lecky and Avebury, mentioned in the Introduction, 
fit in here 

I own myself to have been mucli attracted to Ficld-AIanhal 
Smuts* philosophy of Holism, but this may be going unncccs- 
sarfly fajr mio the subject for ordinary purposes, since ilic object 
here IS not wide or deep reading, but sunply to find the materials 
out of which we can fashion for ourselves an individual Plulo- 
sophy of Life 

The books named above, and others wludi I have found 
personally useful, arc listed at the end of the Bibhography 

1 am convinced that this question of the use of leisure is one 
of the most important that can ocrlupy our attention botJi mdi'- 
vidually and coUcancIy As we continue to improve our social 
organization, including the means of production and distnbu- 
tion.’^and as science, with ever increasing acceleration, extends 
our mastery over the forces of nature, conquers disease, and 
places m out hands mote and more powerful means of fulfillmg 
all the wants of mankind with less and less human effort, we 
shall all he presented wth an abundance of Icburc Unless our 
tonal education keeps some sort of pace with these technical 
and saenuCc advances, we shall be facw with the same calamity 
m tlic cultural field as a similar disharmony and time-lag pro 
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dtKxd in the economic and polincal spheres, even to the verge 
of the destruction of avdiration 
It IS therefore evety body's highest duty both to himself and 
to the community to make the best use of tlw iacrcasing feaurc 
with which hfc and the growth of knowledge is presenting cs. 
It IS a moral and an educanonal problctn Very largely u m'lst 
be solved by each mdivtduaL I am not m favour of the regimen- 
uaon or orgamzanon of leisure As m rehgioa, too mah 
organizanon might kill the spint. Despite this, however, much 
comd be done unobtrusively to nuke the varied faahtio lot the 
rational use of leisure better known and more easily accessible 
to the majority of the people A book of this kind can do some- 
thing to assist those who already feel the need or desire for 
planning thar leisure, but these at present, one fears, form only 
the small mmonty amongst us 

In cs'cry djstnct, therefore, both urban and rural, some 
attempt should be made to bnng jto the nonce of die pet^k 
generally the importance of losure and the facilities which exist 
locally for its rational ciyoyuient. Local authonnes Cln do much 
by the provision of commumty centres, cdocadonal faciiaes 
and the hie, and mdeed without such,ceiitrcs, social and cultural 
We IS necessarily handicapped, but tbn a only the beginning or 
groundwork. Granted some such provuion, or even for the 
tunc being in its absence, it is best in this country to look to 
voluntary cfTort to Utile a need of this kind. At the nsfc of 
appearing to contradict what 1 have said above about the organi- 
zation of Icnurc, I am mclmed to favour the formation of a 
Leisuie Society, not indeed itself to attempt to “organize” 
leisure, but rather to promote its fullest use and enjoyment by 
all men and women and young people throughout the country, 
by bringing the vanons means and facilities that cnst under 
thar nonce, hy esicouraging them m every district to engage in 
spontaneous local activincs. to form clubs, ordcs, etc., espe^y 
to bring them into touch with social organizauons of every 
kmd, so dut a greater number would be encouraged to render 
*«vias to the community, to encourage travel and friendship. 
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I— SOME PERSONAL EXAMPLES 


Most people Lie to know how other people Lve, and so, to illintnte 
and reinforce dui boot, I have thought tt desirable to collect a few direne 
persoml examples of ho\i, actual ihoi^h anon^oos people use that 
leisure I Lope, y> ith the co-operaQon o(my readers, to be aole to extend 
this appcndcc in tircr edinons of the boot , 


A HOUSEWIFE ON LEISURE 

As cvct> one knows, a busy hotsewafe has very little of dsat commodity, 
apart from Vihidi 1 bebeve; with the btc Cordon Sclindgc, that there »s 
no fun He work. My chief interest is m cooking and dietetics, whidi 
larpely ucuCci any cream e urge I may possess, and tf t am lucky enough 
to achiese extreme old aw, I shall always be tottenng into the kiccbcn 
to trv out new troi^ I base a biily laij^ collection of cookery books 
of all CDunsnes and cannot ttsiA adding to them A housewife* s went 
and kuure tend to overlap perhaps more than any other oocupatioo, 
but there a this to be said for it, that much of it cm safely be left to the 
automaton of the body, leaving the mind Bee to svanacr at will — m 
this way I have been able to think out and arrive at concliniom «i 
many mtcrestmg quesnons. As nobody, alas, wiD allow me to smg 
near them. I often find myself renting poetry, and some prose, that 
I have memonaed, and so bgbten the routine tasks ofbousework, which 
under pirsent eondmons 1 am doing all myself without help 
Dare 1 confess m these days of communaf Lfe and exhortations on all 
sides to develop our soaal and civk oonsciouaiess that I have never, 
perhaps to my shame, taken an active part in public service, although I 
am proud to number among my mnmate fnends many fine women, 
indudmg housewives, who nave added these duties to a day already 
fiilL I too have a stem social consacnce, but my philosophy of hfe tends 
to be individualist, and always for me the approach to hujnamty is 
dirough the individual even though I admire my more gifted ststets 
their objective omlook and widti apprtoarh 
A pan &om human rdaocmslups, foe love of poetry, sculpture, natttre, 
books and foe foeane have been foe things that have most enruiied tny 
leisnrc. 1 have been a member of foe Poetiv Society for many years 
and have spent happy houn at is meetings neanng poetry beanofiiUy 
spoken. The Soaety has maintained a high sundard, even through foe 
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riDcb rcaJtng teadi to d»cro> ongmJ iW-glit 2z^ nuke os uflcott- 
saocsly donvinvc lijt I htc to sotre ^od laeraiurt eray dijr, 
f'ostlT at its end, though oot m bed, as xmlike most people it kt^ me 
a'v.-ake boTs-ever carefully I choose die book- Dunng the war 1 reread 
TtoBopc, Jane Austen, and edict old favountes, and Cnmd m them a 
pleasart respite from die noiw manifestaactis OTcthtad. Atv taste is 
catholic My favoun'c journals, apan from rcvtewis, are Kyue and 
Coed H-^Ktfrpw^ 

Mdch of my leisurt has been spent m the theatre, for I am an ard^ 
plrvcocr and have seen most of «e werrH's fiycat rbyi from Eunpiaa 
to Shaw, sortie of them many bittcs, as apart from me play itsdf I tegard 
actrag as oor of tia: grcaiest of the nKcrpieove arts, talfmg forth great 
qnaLocs of tnieKect, irrustnaaoii- and resttatnt- 
1 have had er«t fan nih-ng myself Simple dressmaking, etc., ^^d for 
that purpose hare been aoconipaJlied all my Lfc by a dutniny modd of 
mvselfr known to mr friends as Meharm--alaS, she alone has kpi her 
youthful contours and Lkc the figures otrthe Crcciaa Utn. die is forever 
yoim^ Gardening I love but alas, at present I have no garden. 

Wherjrver possible, I Lkc to talk to people on bos^ la me strceo 
and parks, m cafes, etc. I am tat^ like a friendly puppy wlm 
to people -wagging Its tad and expecting them to be nice and fricnmy, 
and feeing oitite sutpnscd and hurt it they arc unresponsive. In das 
way, I have tiad roahy mterestmg, amusing, and lomemnes tragic eO’ 
couzsiers, and have Icamt something of the other petsca's point of nw 
— I find people readily confide in strangers. EspceuIlT did I enjoy tha 
m A nvTK-j^ where tt is more usual thsn m England, and meinory p ain t s 
many pleasant pictures of tha great couiiEry and of the kindiCT and 
hospitality of Its people. Simdaily 1 have met manv Amencans over herev 
1 seem to have left die poor housewife far behind with her pots and 

pans, Ejut to return to her the moment I would say that of all oceiipa- 

UODS tic housewife's u the most divcmfied and rewarding, and one 
where ikiUand onginalry are needed, for m this -work both bram and 
bands pl^ an equal part. So im^r r um g and ercaave do I find cookmg 
that much of my nme n spent m this most constructive of all work. 
As a hrmsewife I must pay tribute to my crafr, and sav that I consider 
the art of Emme-cuktiig the most firndamentally saiisfymg of aD *rti- 
Ifany young people of my o-wn seat have read thus far, I thmk they will 
cach^ This -was -wnttea by a Vktorxui, aai my dears, you would 
he right, bsit also by one whose gratitude and adauranott for your 
splendid -war service is sach shat she wishes yoo to have fiill reward by 
beiommg also Hippy Hooiewives! 

^fhatever life has btou^t, I have never been boretl, and eotild e<io 
» Ere« deal of Rupert Brooke's splendid poem “The Great Lover," 
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and $a> wtix inm “Ali Atss ktve been my laves ” One’s leisure shoulii 
be usca so diat we are consUndy budding up thae Happy memories 

A LONDON LIDRAKIAN LOOKS TO RETIREMENT 

The constandy sug^ted aim of scxnal tefonners, and others, for 
less work and more fasurc is seldom accompanied, so far as I have 
seen, by further suggestions of what to do with this leisure when it 
has become an accomplished fact. There arc far too manv people who 
regard leisure as synonymous with idleness The need for corteomg 
this impression is indeed very urgent, for wasted leisure, in bulk or on a 
national scale, is without doubt a naaonal menace Preparation for the 
proper use of leisure tunc then would seem to be just as vital as preparS' 
bon for a working career 

It may be said that there arc two types of leisure to be considered — 
die one which follows the workaday routine and foat which one would 
hope to have during tearement From a proper use of the former the 
latter Would obviously be induaiccd, and thus the problem of “what 
shall I do when 1 retire i” would be solved As an cicamplc of what I 
mean perhaps I can illustrate what has always been my memod effacing 
Up to the use of leisure 

Dunng a long eateet among books andTeading.pursuedwith mtcresn 
it was natural ^at a number of subjects should become outstanding to 
me, and tbcsc subjects, combmed with my own natural tastes, give a 
lead to my ideas and desires These natural tastes include, for instance, a 
hking for open-air and the countryside, music, rcaduis^ both kinds of 
gardening (kitchen and landscape), and above all, a house to hvc in 
dcsiEOed and decorated to satisfy my own wishes , 

^ these ideas and tastes have been steadily pursued for yean, and 
all my lenorc time has been devoted to one or other of these tastes 
In cotvstijutnee 1 have never been at a loss fot somtdung to do when 
“off duty “ The namral taste fot the county meant to me — why not 
live in It » Thus I went to the Chdtems, and for nearly thirty years have 
ttaveUed backwards and forwards rhiny-fout rasles cwth vray every day 
A waste of nmc l Not at all Dunng the journeys 1 have made use of my 
taste for reading and htcrature and have even studied for exatmnations 
mthetnun 

Country cottages often have what townsiwellers call mconveiuenccs, 
and endeavours to overcome these so exercised my tngcmnty that the 
expeticnce gained became a positive advantage This led to the furthering 
of my desire to develop a type of house which should have all the 
comforts of town Ufe msidc to combme with the beauty of the country 
outside .Contmumg my truest I eventually designed my own place and 
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had It binlt, l«i mtmof decoration — paurtmst, uhng, etc, Tttj J 

ha'c dene nnce the buMine. w my Jcisnre bwn. and Ac 
hj» eiven tre great pleasure and tatofactioo. The hymg^t *3“ 
of tfc garden both for kitchen and ^utv Vpas another pleasure, ^ 
conscooends 1 have always had, even during the war, a pCTnfal supplv 
of good, fresh segetablcs and fnat, and for a rest, a nice garden «> nt^ 
blade die house during the winter, or jo the csemna all the year round, 
nttmc, reading, re-decoration, and “handyimn’s jobs,” 

Th^ I hope, suggests bow the proper me of leisure tunc can be o* 
ntentail and physical benchi. I duii 1 can daitn that, not only few 
Sparc hours been usefuHj emploved, but I have something to do and 
looV forward to during my approaching tenrcintnt — the second lyp* 
of laser e mentioned abose 

Not everyone u ni'crcsied m the direction I have taken, course, 
hot there arc othtr toads to travel and ideas can always he made to 
sptM from the parncular w otk one is more or less pertnanendy engaged 
in. The mam ncccnaty, m my opinioa, b to start on these ideas early m 
hfc — the earher the better — and to s« one'i self a long-distance target. 
Having done dm, make sreaddv for the objective througboot tfe. « 
sciU never be finished, but that does not matter, yon will be dou^ 
somethn^ for a purpose aS the nme. 

Modi more anensoa should be paid to this aspect of hfc than has 

the case. If parents and teachers would watch that sons and pupih, 
they could or should be able to indicate and encourage them in a hne 
of tiicfal ocenpatjon dunng spare ame There must be something that 
each and evetyocc of ns is mtetested m. Rnd out earls what it H a°d 
follow through to the rmL 1 am quite lure that “Waste not, want not 
sppLes more to leuure than to money 

A RECORD OF PUBUC WORK. 

After a kmg and active Lie in the service of a great professional 
insntnnon, during which he sws also engaged la voluntary social work, 
this cnntnhutor reared some nme ago, md has now, at my request, 
sent die followtng note ^ 

It IS mcreasjnsdy important to arrive at a proper understanding of 
what leisure is and bow it can be used, scein'» that science is for ever 
finding means of eliminating human labour, vdnch must result m lessen- 
ing hoots ofeod and in ampler leisure nme To the man lookup forward 
to renremem. ihc use of Scisirc becomes an jB<«nponant matter. Tbcee 
>s nothing more Sad that 1 can oivuage nnt* who, alter an active 
bus iness hfc, becoma free fiom those actrvines able to enjov the 
fima of ha laboor, but finds himself without the means of these 
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opportunities m a satisfactory way. And this ts impossible unless he has 
learned to use such leisure as be may already have had in adding to the 
sum of human happiness by making his contribution to one or other 
of die many forms of soaal service Mormally, opportumocs galore 
present themselves to those well disposed and wishful to be of use to 
their fellow-nun 

1 am not sure 'vihcdict 1 can claim to luve had any Insure to use For 
about forty yean the whole of my spare time, when free from the 
tramnids of earning my hving, was devoted to a form of soaal service 
that appealed to my uiuguution. This was entirely non-pohucal and 
was concerned svitn Fnendly Soaety and general temperance work 
throughout the Umted Kingdom It necessitated attending about 150 
tnectmgs a year m the effort to mduce others to embrace the ideals I 
advocated, and at all tunes much cocrcspondcncc, «c 

I readied retirement and diosc a popular south-east coast resort for 
my home, satisGcd to spend the tune previously devoted to my paid 
occupation (though contmumg my volunun work) m canng fora 
garden and generally loafing about Within a year, however, I was 
rooted out by a lo^ body and mduced to stand for the Borough 
Council. Being successful in this, anew phase of activity presented itself 
Withm two years t had become chairman of the Valuation Coninuttec, 
vice-chairman of three other commmecs, chairman of the local savmgs 
committee, member of Watch, Fmance, and oAer committees, and 
Deputy Mayor for two years "When the war started I was made one 
of the Emergency Commitec of five members, and m September 194}, 
MiUtaty Welfare Officer for the distnct This is a Kven-days a week 
job, and 1 mav sav that, whilst putting this short statement down — 
on a Sunday — 1 have been mterrupted bv callers and telephone messages 
on this account alone 

So t find mynclf, at 74 years of age, more fully occupied than at any 
time of my life, and begin to w onder w here my leisure comes in Nced- 
fess to say, the whole of the work is voluntary 

(It imv he added that this correspondent is completely happy in bn 
work and family Lfe— he is a proud gteat-grandfaiher— for his 
age IS rcnurtably young and aaive, his interests keeping him so He 
adds a note that, during the preceding sts months, his diary shows 
thar be attended 141 mretings and travelled nearly 7,500 miles m war 
conditions ) 

. Odier examples have been received, but owmg to lack of space 
await future publication 
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n-BODIES REFERRED TO IN THE BOOK OK 
ASSOCIATED WITH LEISURE OR SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES 

Naooaal Book League Holwlay Fcllowjlup 

Poetry Society Naaoi^ Uiaoa of Sttwlcnts 

Pcdesinaiu’ Assocuoon LC.C, literary and other 

Rambler*' Federation Insotutes 

Youth Hostd* Association, National Federation of 
Welwyn Garden City Women's Imnmtes 

Commons aaJ Footpath Pre- Tosmswofflen’s GmJd 
serration Society Women’i Co-operaave Guild 

Nanonaf Trust National Council of Socul 

Counefl for the Preservation of Service 
Rund England London Council of Social 

Cydsti* Tourmg Club Service , 

Automobile Assocunon Youth Council of Great ^ 

Selbomc Society Biitam 

London Soacty Co-operative Union and Gudd 

London Playmg Helds Associa- Woiken’ FducaQonal Assooa- 
tion con. 

English Folk. Dance and Song National Adult School Union 
Sooety Toynbee Hall and other Uni- 

Travd Asiociaaon of Great veisity Scttlcnients 
Britain ' Fahwa Society 

Woikcn’ Travel Association Bnush Hhn Institute 

Co-opet alive Hobdays Asso- London Film Society 
Qanon, Manchester Bxinsh Drama tcagne 

Camping and Caravanning Art* Council of Great 

Club of Gnat Braam Bntam 

Except where otherwase indicated, tlie Kwd gTTarTert of all 
these bodies are m tbe London area and may be found hi the 
corteni Telephone Puectory, 
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in~BOOKS TO IU:AD ON LEISURE 

Tlic frflowng Itft, jrringcJ in orJer eofrcspondmg witl» the 
tccUcmt of die l>ooV, do« not pretend to l>e eTdi4iWi\e. but h« 
been icicctcd M Iitcly to prove mtcmtinp to reijcn m dcabng 
vrtdi I^turc gcncnlly or giving further inforniition on pw- 
ttcuLr pjinmtj Under ccrtim hudi. lome penoJiutls hjv*e also 
been named, Organiatloiii arc bited scparaiely 

LEISURE IN GENERAL 

Aeebnty, Lord. Tht IHfasuta cf Ltf', Ihf Vir vf hfr. Ikauitet 
ej NjI wff 

Balchtn, N- Jntime twj Onirwie 
■"BanVropi BootvcHcr " EXjuti lut AVr Out 
Bennett, Arnold thw to it fate fhr Rest fj Ijfi How to Lift on 
24 d Dj/, 

Boyd and Oplvw C/viIIeHff c/ Lftsure (New Education 
FcUowdiip) 

Bums C Dclidc Leintrf i»i fte itfL-dlrni K'erW (bawd on broad- 
cart talLi) 

COPJEC Lfuure 

Dark, Sidney flaw> to Lttjoy Lijf, Afrr H'ortmi; Houtt 
Durant, IL W 77ie rrohlm of Letnire 
EUm, LL r. Tbe rJrosure'j Yourt (csiayt on Icmirc m bgbt relief 
from Pimct) 

Hammond, J ll and D TTte Bleak A^e, Grou th cf Common 
Ei\joyment 

Hainerton, P. G TIte InteUectmtl Life 

Joad, C. E M Diejenrt, or the Vuture ofLttsute 

Lccky, W E. H Tfte Map ofUfe 

Lynd, R, S and H M MiiMetoien, MMletoum In Transition 
(wenons on organiTanon and ipcndtng of leisure in U S A ) 
Mmcn, L, TU The Dnploymmt of Ltisurt (for schools) 

New Survey of London Life anJ Labour (vol Leisure) 

Rownircc, Scebohm Poverty ani Progress (section on Leisure) 
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RmscU, Bcnnnd T 7 k (JiUppmru 

SincUir, R. Afjn (»caion on pU^-nmc) 

Vcblcn, T Thecrj of the LetsweJ Cbsut 

BOOKS AND RtADING, UDRARIES, PRESS 
Iknnttt, Arnold Literary Tone (Pelican ednon, rc'i'cd by 
Ftanlc Swinncnon) 

Maugham, W Somcnct. RvLi ^Vi» 

Pocock, Gu> BfMiJi Vp your }UaJirg 

Q lie Art of Reading 

Simncti, W E Books anj ReaJin^ 

Baker. Dr E. A Tise Utri of Lthariet r- 

Jast, L, S The Lihraty anJ the Commimity 

McCoUnrt, L R. Lihraner iff*,/ iJ-e /Vlihr 

DibUcc, G B 71 « Nfi»'sgj;vT (Home Uiu\-ctiity Ubrar^) 

Cummings, A J The Pros (20th Century Library) 

Hams, H Wilioft. TJie Did/ JV«r 

Robbins, Sir AlfretdL TI.e Dew (Bctm*» swpcnrucs) 

Steed, Wkkham. T 7 »e fVers (Penguin Special) 

Pcnodicab The principal papers and resncivs am mennoned in 
the section “NcViipapcn.” 

POETTRY 

Oxford Rxilc of Di^fisk Verte. 

Pelican editions. Book ej En^Juh Foetry, and die Centitry s IWtry 
English Assoaauon, Poems of Today (three senes) 

Methuen; A Aittfudejy cj AfoJem Verse (especially Roben 
Lynd's Introduction) 

Palgrave' s GolJertt Trnwir y iVni* GoUent Treasury (Everyman) 
Poetry Society. Pixfcrt.^fe of Engjish Poetry 
Augustan Books of Modem Verse Os cr 1 00 titles. 

' Lons, C. Day. Poetry for You 

Hodson, W. H. BifroJuaiim to the Study of Ertpluh Luereture 
(Chapter on Poetry') 
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HmWs Essays pfj A’rtr/ anJ the Poets 
Jolinson, Dr cj the Poets 

PmodicaU Potfry Rfi’jfU’ 

WALKING 

BcUoc, Hilaire. The Path to Rotne, Hit Footpath Way 
Cooper, Rc\’' A. N 7l*e Tramps of the IPa/Liri^ Pofiini, Qiiainr 
Taifej fltoHf 1,011^ irijlkjj Tales of My Tramps 
Davies, W. H. ' Autohto^aphy of a Sttper^Tramp 
Gralum, Stephen TJie Gertie Art of Tramping. The Tramp’r 
Anifiofo^y 

Iticas, E. V The Opat Road; The Fneitdly roirti 
Murray, Geoffrey The Gerfle Art of 
-“Pathfinder *’ The Certpirte Ramfeler 
RanAlcrs’ Association Tfje Rnmfclerj’ HanJhcok (annual) 
Sharp, A The Rtieljatl; Way 

MAPS AND GUIDES 
Eynam, E Brimli Mapj and Map-Malers 
■Wintcrbotham, H S A Key to Maps 
Muirhcad's Blue Guides (Macmillan) 

Baedeker's Guides (Allen A Unwin) 

Highsva^'S and B'j’wa-y’s senes 
Penguin Guides, Black’s Guides, etc 

CYCLING, etc 
Mootc, Harold. Tite Cemplefc Cychst 
Wellhjc, R , and others Cydm^ Tours Beefe 
Fraser, J Foster ReimJ fite U'erfil e« a Wheel 
LightwoodJ T The Cyclists’ Tottnng Cluh, History 
Newman, Bernard Various Books on Cycling Journeys 
Thotenfeidt, K, Reimd tlie Il'erld on a Wheel 
Wra), W. Fimvater Tlie KnfcIeJ Papers 
PtioIcau,John Motor^tour books 
Pcnodicals’ C TC Garrite, Cyelm^, motonng journals 
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OTHER OUTDOOR PURSUITS 
Duncan, F ^L, and L. T B<wfe of the CountrjsiJe^ 

Kshcr, A. B Eja and No Eyes senes. " 

Gordon, H. RumHcr’s Cem/xaticrt to the Countryside 
Hammenon, Sir J A 0«r Wonderfit World. 

Johnson, S. C Rnmhler’s Pocket Guide to Nature 
Step, E Nature Ramhles, Wayside and Woodland Trreft 

etc- (This « only a bncf stdcction; there arc many oifccis ) 
Crowthcr, J G Outline of the LTniverre (Pelican) 

Hinks, A- R. Astremomy (Home University Ijhrary) 

Jeans, Sir J H. Stars tn their Courses; The Mysterious {Jr^l^trse 
Ectbah) . W R, Architecture (Home Univenity Dhra^)- 
Richard^ J NL /nfrmiwliofl f<> Modern Architecture (Pchcan) 
Dickson. H N Climuie and Weather (HLUX-) 

Gregory. J W The Making of the Earth (H.U.L.) 
fisher, John Watching Birds (Pchcan) 

Then there are the Classics, such as — 

White, Gilbert. Natural History of Sethome 
Thorcau's Walden 

jeffenes, Richard. HTU Life in a Southern Country, etC- 
Hodson, W H. Nature w D.iu’nliinJ, A Sheyherds tafit 
Walton, Izaat. The Compleat Angler. 

SPORTS AND GAMES ' 

For todmdiul sports and games, sec generally the volumes of 
the Badminton, Foulsham, Lonsdale, and other series 
Aldm. Booh of Outdoor Games. 

Hedges, S G Bocks of Indoor Comes 
PiaDipi and WestaQ, Beohs of Indoor Comes 
Leisure Ileut Sports, Games and Hohhies 
LXnlf Express Book of Sports and Games. 

The irerfcenilkvl!. 

Penodicals There are ^umals devoted to most mdiviJ“^*po*l** 
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HOBBIES AND CRAFTS 

Datzell, W. and oihen Lel*t ^ULe It (book orhobbies) 
Foulsham’s FwjvjiI Msmub tf (*cno) 

Hedgw S. G EiVtjfW/i Bwfe of liohhes and HanJtcrafti 
0<^Tn''s. Tfw Ifjme irctkjlwjt, 

J*lulljpj» S. Stawp Collecting, etc. 

Rogen, S B, H, Left AIjIc Semfjftirt^ 

WhcdcT.J E- Tlte Practual Handyman and boob on individual 
Jjobbicj 

HOLIDAY AND TRAVEL 
Golding, D (Ed ) Kithag Travel Hooks (send) 

En^/jTtJ (and other Countries) on /)io (senes) 

Leonard, T A Adventures m Holiday (C H A, and 

RF.) 

Rolt, L, T. C T7ie Narrtni’ Boaf (canals) 

TatchcU, franL The Hippy TravcHrr 
Royal Geograplucal Soaetj*. Hints to TroyelJers 

No attempt ts made to list individual trav cl boob Tlicy arc 
legion, and increase every year 

Periodicals, Hie Gw^apfiiMl Atuf«me, The pnnapal agenacs 
and assocudons named elsewhere issue jourruls and other 
literature. 

LANGUAGES AND WORDS 
Dent'i “BfwifKUp/* Hugo’s Simpli^ed, and Marlborough’s Self- 
Handboob 

Cowfije Osford, and other Dicnonancs 
Wilson, S G Sludeitr’i Gutde to Modem Lan^a^es 
Bowman, W. D, 5»<mjmrj, rfteir On^m and History 
Concue 0;i^rd D/f/Kmcry of Eiijhih pTwc Niimcf. 

Eswn, C H. L History of Surnames of the Bnitsh Isles 
Mawer and Stenton. tn^luh Place Names (and other pubhea- 
tiom of the English Place-Name Soacty). 

Vallins, G H fPords in the Making 
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Wcekley, E Sumama, IVords and Names 
Taylor, Isaac It'arJs and Plates (E% cryman) 

Trench, E Tlte Study of IVords (Everyman) 

FRIENDSHIP 
Casson, H N Frtet:dship 
Cumc, S How to Make Friends Easily 

Among the Classics, Cicero’s, Seneca's and Emerson’s Essays on 
Fncndship 

SOCIAL SERVICE 

Bladcshaw, W The Community and Social Service 
Hennques, J Q Citizen's Ciiide to Social Service 
Maclvcr, O A IVhat Can I Do^ (Guide to Social Service) 
National Council of Social Scmcc The Voluntary and Public 
Social Services, Handbook of Information. 

Pimlott,J A R ToynhicHall $0 Years of Soaal Progress 
Wickwar, W H The Public Seri ices 
Hedges, S G Youth Club Activities 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND NATIONAL POLITICS 

Finer, H English Local Government 
jenks, Ed Outline of Lnglish Local Government 
Warren, John H Toivji Hall senes on Local Government 
Local Govmimenr Handbook (annual) 

Malden, H E Rights and Duties of an English Citizen 
Robson, W A Development of Local Government 
Shelley, A N C The Coimcillor (Discussion Books) 

Wnght. C K Lighter Side of Local Government 
Hams, Perc) London Government 
Home Urns ersity Library — ■' 

Parliament Sir C P Ubert 
Conservatism Lord Hugh Cecd 
Liberalism L T Hobhouse 
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Socialism, j R. MacDonald 
I^ltlieal Thought rn 4 % olumes 

Jcnks, Ed History cj Pohtus 
Cowtney, Lord TIte Constitution 

Wallas, Graham. Humm Nuture n» Polifiw, The Great Soruty 

HOW THE COMMUNITY LIVES AND WORKS 
Bell. Lady At the IVorLi 

Collim’ England tti (senes), iromen’i Jnsuiutes 

Holmes, Thomas The Police Courfs 
LiccTs, A. H Bow Sfreet IVorlJ 
“Soliator” English Justice (Pelican) 

Spnng-Rice, M Class I Purs (Pelican Books) 

Webb, Sidney and Beatrice hiJiufriiil Democracy (T U ’s) 
Webb, Beatrice The Co~operattvc Movement 
Cooperative Working Women, Life as We Have Krtomi Jt 
Pcarse and Crocker The Petllifim Experiment 

(and many other books on social problems and industry) 
BROADCASTING 

BBC yeoftoefe (annual) 

Bloomfield,?. BBC 

Ecketsley, P Behind the Microphone 

Lambert, R. S ylfJcI oni oil /m QiiaJiry 

Matheson, Helen Broai/rastm^ (Home Umvcnity Library) 

Maine, B S BBC and ils Aiidtenee (Discussion Books) 

Rolo, G Radio Goes to War 
Smidicrs, S. W Broadcasting from IPiBiin 

Periodicals Radio Timer, Tlie Lurnicr. 

MUSIC 

Damton, C you and Music (Pehcan) 

Davies, Sir H Walford Piirnnr of Music 
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Ha(!ow, Sir W H- Afknr (Home Umvctsity liBiary) 
Johnson, W W So This u Music. 

Scholcs, Pcrc} Oxford Com/?<wif<’n to Music. 

Tamer, W J Afunr, An rnrr«/«cfiiMt 
'Wun, C Music CuUm^ {DiscossionJJoots) 

Periodicals Mustcdl Times 


FILMS 

ManvcU, Roger Film (Pelican) 

Rotha, PauL Documentary Films 
Cameron, A C Film m National Life 
Ford, R Children at the Cinema 
Gordon, Jan and Cora Stardust tn Hollywood 
Spencer and Wale) 77ie Cwiem4 Today 

Penodicals Kmetnaiograph IVeekly, Documentary New Letter, 
Film Bulletin 


THE THEATRE 

Ministry of Education, The Drama m Adult Education 
Ervmc, St. John G The Theatre m My Time 
Knowles, Dorothy 77if Censor, the Drama and the Film 

Feriodieals* The Playgoer; Era 

ART GALLERIES, MUSEUMS. ETC 

Lamhcrt, R, S Art in England (Pelican) 
hlacColl, D, S liTiat u Art? (Pchcan) 

Newton, Enc, European Painting crH Sculpture (Pelican) 

Witr, R. C Hour to Lnoi^ at Pictures 
Kenyon, Sir Frederic. Lthranes and Museums (Benn, 6d.) 
Livingstone, Sir Richard. The Future tn Edaeatton 
Robing Sir M. Bniufc Vmvmities (Benn, <Sd.) 

WiBiams, W. E., and A. E Heath. Uam and Uve (Adult 
Education) 
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Ponsotiby, Lord Dijnfr 

Dtarists (Dcnn*s sixpcimics) 

Some fimous Dunes. Pep)"*. EvcIiti, Faimy Burney, Grcville, 
Crcrv'cy, Parsons Wcodfordc and Kdvert, Darbcllion, A C 
Rernon, Grossnudi, Diary of a Naiody 
Journals: S\vifr, To John Woolman, John Wesley 
Autobiographies. Bensenuto Cellmi, Benjanun Franklin, 
Gibbon, John Stuart Mill, Antliony Trollope, U B Haydon. 
Letters Paston Family, Dorotliy Osborne to William Temple, 
Chesteriicld, Horace Walpole, Cowper, Lamb, etc 

PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 

Plato, Sir Richard Livingstone SekettJ Passo^ts from Phto 
(World’s Classics) 

Epiactus, Morot Distourses (Temple Classics or E\ crymian) 
Aurelius, Marcus. MfJitiUions (Temple Classics or Everyman) 
Arutotlc'i Eiha (Everyman) 

Joad, C. E. M. P/iifgjeplty 

Webb, Clement History of Phihsophy (H U L.) 

Spencer, Herbert. First Prmtpln (Williams A Norgatc) 

James, William Papers iJfi P/ii/iisepfcy (Ev cryman) 

Russdl, Bertrand Prohlms of Philosophy (H U L.). Ctm^ursf of 
Uappiitess (Allen 6i Umv m) 

Wildon Carr Ber^sen, and the Philosophy of Change (Jack) 
Lecky, W E. H The Map of Life (Longmans) 

Avebury, Lord. Pleasures, and the Use of Life (Macmillan) 
Smuts.J C Holism 

Brock, A Glutton. Tlie VUwate Belief (Constable) 
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Armchiir ttivtl 65 
An giBcnci, ijj 
Guulei y^hotognph] ti6 
Am CoundJ, J14 
Att$ Lngue of Service, 121 
Attronomy, jj 
Autobiogrifhvc* iji 
Automobile AjvJciaocm, 50 
Avebury Lord, popuiix boolu 

“Binkrupt DoolcKllcr," Down but 
NW Out quoted, 13 
DDC, 107 

Dennett, AmolJ, How to tui’c en 
34 Haurt a Diy quoted, ti 
Litfrjry Tjite quot^ jj 
Bibliography, 149 
Bicyclet, 47 
Bird watching, 5O 
Oodm conceined with leuure, 14S 
Doolct and reading, 20 
Booka read, record, 24 
Doolct to read on letmre, 145 
Bowbng, ]g 

Brtiuh Drama League, 121 
Bntuh Him Imtirutc, 117 
Broadcasting and telcvifion, joy 

Campanology, 6j 
Campt, holiday, 73 
Carnpwg. 73 
Canoeing and tailing, 74 
Caravanning, 7J 
Care comnuttcet, 83 
C.E.M.A., tat 
CJieti, 6t 

Ctnema^oing Itj 
Otizm Advice Bureaux, 91 
i^uxabtng, 


Collecting 6} 

CommoM aril Footpaths Breserva* 
tion Society, 40 
Community centres, z6, 90 
Community, life of,' 100 
CoocerU, no, 129 
Ccxak’i loun, 70 
Oxrpetaavc ^JiJaii. 70 
Atsoeution, 71 
Co-operativ e movcmeitf. 40 
Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England, 41 
Counollon* work, 94 
Crafts and hobbies, £3 
CtOMWOtdt 60 
Crumng 73 

Cydisti' Touring Club, 48 
Cycling, 4S 

Dancing 61, 114 
Darts, 60 

Dianes and dury-kecping. i)o 
Dictionaries Si 
Doing nothing art of^ >34 
Drama tip 
In adult education, lao 

English Folk Dance Society, II4 
Emne St John, on repertory. lao 
EicampUs, personal, 143 * 

Hlmi, 115 
In schools. 1 18 
Him Societies 117 
Dying. 71 

Friendly Soaeties, 91 
Fnendihip, 8j 
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GoIE J7 

; Graham, Stephen, on tramping. 3 * 
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To the Reader 


GREETING' 

WilATEVEU Its iUfccts of Style and substance, its sms of omission 
or commission, and doubtless there are many, f have thoroughly 
enjoyed svnting this htUe book and can only hope that I may 
have succeeded in communicating some of that enjoyment to the 
reader, for enthusiasm may cover a multitude of faults 
There has been a great spate of writing round and about the 
general subject of leisure theoretical, abstract, argumentative 
and hortatory; hut instead of adding to the flood, it has seemed 
to me more useful to try and show how one person at least has 
managed to enjoy his all too scanty lcisure*timc, for the hulk of 
the book is based on personal cxpcncncc 
For that reason, it cannot pretend to be exhaustive Doubtless 
there arc many other interesting employments for leisure hours 
(from stamp-colicctmg and wood-camng to mountameenng 
and ghding) of which 1 have httle or no direct knowledge or 
opcncncc As my hope is that the book will sufficiently com- 
mend Itself to the public to warrant further cdiuons, I Aall be 
very glad if readen will write to me with any observations, 
criticisms or suggestions which may occur to them other upon 
die subjects included m these pages or upon other leisure occupa- 
uons within their own cxpcncnce I will gladly adopt anythmg 
that may be of service, and m any case shall be interested to 
learn bow other people use and enjoy thcit leisure Some 
personal examples arc appended to tlie book, and with the co- 
operation of rav readers, this section may be expanded in 
future editions 


W E.S. 



DEDICATED 


Dear Reader, to Vou 
in (1 hope) >oiir many ihousandi 
now and m ^ean to come 



Introduction 


LHStmE, ^^e arc told, is already becoming a soaal problem 
With constant improvements in the cffiaency of out productive 
machmery, the shortening of working hours and the extension 
of hohday's witli pay, it seems tliat the great majority of us, who 
work for our hving, may become dangerously emancipated 
from our labours before we have learned what to do with our 
too abundant freedom Meanwhile, we liavc yet to solve the 
problem of cnfotccd leisure or laicmployment created by the 
relative mcffiacncy of our distnbutivc s^’stem We shall never 
solve It until w c have finally abolished the paradox of poverty in 
the midst of plenty 

Apart from the material plane, however, the mere existence 
of a problem of leisure (except indeed the problem of finding it) 
in relation to such a fleetmg dung as human hfc may sound 
iromcal to those who, like the present wntcr, have never enough 
time for all the things they want to do, and for whom several 
hves of average duration would stdl be too short Nevertheless, 
the use we all make of our available leisure time o a matter of 
growing importance to an mcrcasing number of people of all 
ages and conditions. 

In the past there existed what was called “the leisured class” 
who w ere a very small minonty, and the great majonty belonged 
to the “working classes,” though this description smeidy applied 
also to many cmployen and professional people Speaking of 
leisure in his stimulating httle book. The Future oj Education, 
Sit Richard Livingstone says, “Aristotle may have gone too far 
when he said that the object of education svas to help men to use 
their leisure nghtly. But we have treated the majonty as if they 
were to have no leisure, or as if it did not matter how they used 
what leisure they had. Art, music, sacnce, hteraturc, were for 
the few. If the leisure of tjie future is to be entirely devoted to 
the films and the Mogs,’ civdizaaon will not have gamed much 
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IMSUSl 


by It. Fi&> ytin igo, fetrars teas tso c c ccgta of aay but 
•wdko-do, -wbo nK«Jy wasted it.** But today it b tise oeaccra 
of cvtrjbods 

Tbs ibd IS aa caymeTsaous xttnnpt to deal witii teisare» wJt 
geacnEv, as a social probltsi, but indmdoiDy, »i a pcrjosal 
proyctn. It B adirtssed to ordauiy tncti aad worten. fcoA 
Touaz aad old, ss’bo s«b to nuke tbs best ok of tbetr spate 
txiac. Ahboogb out esc of nnse as part of tbe gcacnl oondact of 
Lfe tas b«a tbc iberK of pbdosopben &otn Plato and Seneca 
down to Bertrand Russell, verv btde setra to bare been wntteo 
bv wav of praeocal advice that a applicable to preseot-day 
totaLaors, That onfaibag te6cx of btmry aenvity, tbc Brnsi 
MtBctsn Sobject-Irdsc, ouh adnats tbc na tcccct ytais, 

and amongst tbc cotnpaiativcls few entnes, I have bcea cjiabt 
to dacos cr anvdictLg of the fcusi essas-cd berc. «dsc these pag» 
wooVl not have been written. In locciednig sccnotts, reracis 
w31 be tnadc to boots ocaimg upon various aspects of lessuie. 
and the leader may fcjd that tbs work possesses at least one 
cscfcl feamre m dus these and other Teferc"xcs have been 


c^*joctcd togcAer at Ac cad nndrr bcadi 21 a sort ^ 

toodest bibSognphy of Idsuie. 

la the foEowtag pages, acco'dragly, after some general obsd* 
sfanoiis oti the use of lasurc. a number of speafic luggestjocat 
win lx ^ered. They are of contso snggesaota only, and are not 
teicodedtobccitherdogtnancot eahanstne; nor » it cqxcsd 
Jut than a few wiB appal to the mdivnhul reader, but if 
he hgha opoa oaW oae « two hffitt that may prove helc&d cs 

Ks own tase,^pctbapsdnsbnle boot hits snSciiKiyaancved 

f 7 ^^ » » fcw imancea iPmtraaoos may be 

dra;^ feom tom^ orndmons, as most Mur to tbc wriw. 

pl^ wtE oS-er Mar ^ ^ cf 

a of ^ equally vaid m town or country 
wherever people make tVjtT Irsm. 


THE t:sE OF mson. 

whedarr we be medumes. dcAs or Misnsters of 
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Sttte, u gcnctally settled for us, and the only problem is to get 
Jt done as competently and expeditiously as we can. For some 
of us. It may be the most absorbing punmi m Lfe, wluch we 
intermit with reluctant to attend to soaal duties or for necessary 
tdaxanon. But under the present or perVups any soaal system 
m this imperfect world, that is not possible for the majonty of 
men and women, though even humdrum and uncongenial tasks 
can be made more mtcicsting and pleasurable by consaous effort 
than would at first sight seem possible Tlicrc is a certam sans- 
facQOn m doing any job w cll, while tlie skilled craftsman and the 
creative amst have «ways joy m thar labour But even for the 
fortunate few of whom it may be said that diar work « their 
life. It IS qucsuonable wisdom to become too exclusively ah- 
soibcd m It— and what if it be taken aw ay » Do wc not all know 
people so completely immersed m then work or habituated to 
daily routine that they ncglcrt to culuvatc other mtercsts, and 
when retirement comes, luvc no resource left » 

Whatever our work, we all have out parts to play as cauzens 
and human bemgs, out dunes to the community .and to ourselves, 
to Cultivate all sides of our nature and sudi talents as wc liavc 
The Orteks knew that the secret of a luppy bfe lay m the zest 
for hvnng combined with the nght balance of acuvines and 
interests If out free nme be scanty, the question of its use is not 
less but mote important In youth, the time ahead seems illinu- 
tablc and plans ate spacious, m middle life, our days filled with 
work and responsibilities, its value and limits are better appre- 
ciated, and when renrement brings fietdom from daily routine 
It IS even more necessary and perhaps more difficult to make the 
best use of our nme Actually, time is like Balzac's pMu Je (kagnn, 
except that u shrinks sieaddy without any wishing on our part 
Fortunately, it is not so much the quantity as the quality of 
living that counts — 

We live m deeds not words, m thoughts not breaths; 

In feelings, not m hgures on a dial 
We should count tune m heart-tluobs He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels more deeply, acts the best 
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For our present purpose, it will of course be zssumcd thit die 
reader ts of modest means, since this is the common lot, and that 
vnmally the only v, ealih he has to depose of b precisely the 
commodity we arc considermp, namely time or leisure — stnaly 
speaking, n is the only form of v> calth %e can possess, as Arnold 
Bennen pomted out m his suggestively named essay, H<w w lire 
on 24 HouTi a Day, which contains much sound tense. But money 
IS scarcely necessary to the nght use of leisure, it is surprising 
how many really worth-while things one can do that cost hole 
more than the effort and mterest of doing them. Incidentally, 
that H the theme of a queer but challenging book by the author 
of a “Bankrupt Bookseller” called DiIuti fciit Net Out, which 
professes to show how a bereaved and unemplo)''ed nun rebuilt 
ha hfc, and may be said to illustrate the axiom that what a nun 
can do ohen depends upon what he can do without. 

Even to go about the streets of a great city with an obsetvant 
eye, to look at peopk, to watch the great pageant ofhfc flowing 
past, can be, as many know, one of the most fasanatmg occupa- 
tions Equally this applies to the pageant of nature and the hfc of 
the countryside. The thing c to have the tunc “to stand and 
stare” and some reflective faculty Today, moreover, m most 
aoes and towns there arc public scrvico and amenities available 
to all who can make good use of them — Bernard Shaw once 
spoke of the palaces fifled with treasures, well warmed and 
hghted and expertly staffed, and the many ddightflil estates he 
possessed, m common wnth the rest of the community, whose 
equal discnnunating use of them could hut add to his own 
enjoyment. Use b indeed the only real test of possession. 

Docs anyone now read those once familiar homilies, the 
popular wTiungs of Lord Avebury i In addinon to quite a con- 
sidcnblc saentific output, he wrote books on The Pkantres of 
Life, The Use of Life and The Beauties of Nature, which had a 
great vogue m thm day My own copy of the first-named, 
pnnted m the eady yTurs of this century, was already approach- 
ing the quarter of a million mark, so they must have a 
popular need or figured largely m pnze and presentation hsts 
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Protibly both It wis in a chapter of The Pktuura of Life, on the 
chojcc of books, ongmally delivered as an address to the Work- 
ing Men’s College, that the author put forward a tentative Lst 
of the "Hundred Best Books” which was so widely discussed at 
the time and somewhat unfairly cntiazed later As founder and 
patron saint of Bank Hohda^-s, it seems appropriate that Lord 
Avebury (or Sir John Lubbock as he then was) should have 
concerned himself with the use of leisure, and though these 
books, Lkc tlie more didactic effusions of the worthy Dr Samuel 
Smiles, may now be regarded as charactensne Victorian produo- 
tions (Lord Avebury was himsdf a remarkable product of that 
robust age) they nevertheless contain a good deal of practial 
counsel, if sometimes tntely expressed, which still makes profit- 
able readmg today, and they arc a vcntablc mine of quotation 
from their author’s immensely wide reading reinforced by ha 
scientific and other mtcrcsts 

Of an even cather date and on a somewhat difiercnt plane a 
PhJip Gilbert'Hamcrton’s The InleUectuat Life, and lest the otic 
should intimidate some, let it be said that Hamexton wrote “m 
the cotmctiott that the intellectual hfc a really widun the reach 
of everyone who earnestly dcsircs.it It a not crudioon that 
makes the intellectual man, but a sort of virtue that dchghts m 
vigorous and beautiful thinking, just as moral virtue dehgha m 
vigorous and beauoful conduct Intellectual hving a not so much 
an accomplishment as a state or condinon of mind ” and on 
the whole his book justifies the claim The hatorun Lecky also 
wrote a somewhat discursive work enuded The Mop of Life, and 
another example is Sir Arthur Helps’ Aphonsms, "essays written 
m the intervals of busmess” ^low emmcntly Victonanl) but 
once we embark on this field, there is a wide choice extendmg 
firora the ancient classics down to, let us say, Bertrand Russell’s 
' Compiest of Happiness 

£xcept that some sort of working philosophy of life must, 
after all, whether consciously or uncotisaously, form the basis of 
any sound or satisfying use of leisure, the subject u somewhat 
beyond the scope of dicse pages, though it will be bnefly refened 
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to in tibt Condaaon, bet ttoasHy ^xaioi^ one ntty petbaps say 
t\nr tbfi s o T a ttga tredpt for lappnisss is to Irrt outwardly aad 
tn oActs, tathrt than in omclfl As Bertrand Rnssdl pua iS, we 
"alnj at ayoidaig sdf-ccntrtd pissonj aiui at aeqaanng 
tbosc afixtXKis and miarra wHcb will ptevenr onr tbot^bt 
from dwdbsg pctperuHy upon ourselves- Tbe happy man « be 
sibo bvts olgcrtiTcly, v?^ bas free affixoons and wide mtercsts, 
■whose personality is nether divided against itself cor pitted 
agamsi the world. Suidi a man feds hnnsdf a anacn of the 
cnivcrtc enjo^'ing freely dx spcctadc that it oSers ard the joys 
tVit it aSordi. umrouhled hy dm diau^ of deads, hecanse he 
frrb hnijself not mUy separate from those who will came after 
Hm. It is in s»ds proSaund msanenve union with the stream of 
tfe dm the greatest joy is to he found.” 

To whidi, while quoting, one is tempted to add that fine 
confesnon of frsdi by Benurd Shaw “I am of the opinion that 
mv hfe belongs to the whole conimnn.ty, acd as long as I Iivr, 
ir a cry privilege to do for ic nluoover I cm. I want to be 
thoroughly used op when I <Le, for the harder I work the more 
I Irve. 1 rejoice ci life for its own sake. Life is no 'brief cins&’ to 
me, hot a son of splendsd tordi which 1 have got boU of and I 
want to makr ir hum as bnchtlv as ponThle before n am 

to fistsre gensraasxis." 

Apart from bring outwartOy and m Others, rather than in 
oocsdfi hansg alwaj-i a "porpoise," as die Red Q-oecn coen- 
se&d Ahcc. and being ac^r m « well as eager spcctaror of the 
frsciainag speeiade of hfe, one ihould alwajs be seeking some- 
dang new . some rw inierBi, study or porstat.'Wbcn you lose 
zest Of c mhiM iasea m hie, vhd you are no longer curious about 
peopW or ihmgs you are dying on your feet. “A man wrapped 
c? m hnradf maketh a very scull paiccL" There arc many 
mstanees of people taiirg up ii.cjccjsfriI3v some ctnte new study 

Ute m yv and t dank n B Rober lynd.' m one of h» immitjhle 

essays, who posnit onl the tcrpmu^lv rf>-prr-£i! 5 «^ efreet this 

bw ^ Aem. They begin to hm with a new mtcrairr.We can 

an dunk cf some sach a-nd t temsnber seeng ^ a few 
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students of sc\cnty or more m the c% eiung uuotutes of London, 
espeaally the hterary mstitutes, who were amongst the most 
eager tlicre 

To people w itli interests outside themselves as v. ell as resources 
withm, who can taste the jo^’s both of companionship and of 
sohtude, boredom or ennui is mconccivablc, and those who talk 
of killing time may be reminded that in rcahty ame is killing 
them But idling too can be part of tlic use of leisure, c\ cn a nch 
and essennal part, and one docs not need Stevenson’s eloquent 
‘'Plea for Idlcis” to justify a mommg spent Ijing on one’s back 
in the grass gazutg up to the sk) It is the hard workers who can 
idle best. So that if “life is real, hfe is earnest," one must add that 
the only way to get the best out of cs cn the most senous things 
of life IS to keep one's sense of humour about them, and that is 
really a sense of proportion and detachment 

It may be said that this is all very svell, but the real basis of 
happiness in hfe and the pnor necessiucs for the enjoyment of 
leisure arc healtli and a good digestion Health mdeed is of the 
first importance; sound health and appetite with poverty, pro- 
vided jou have food, clodung, wannth and shelter, arc infimtcly 
better than nehes witliout, but as this is not a manual of health 
(one of the best and completcst of its kmd I know is Dr Roberts’ 
Bvtrynuin m Heahh and i« Disease) one can only say that, given a 
sound consutution (an mcsnmablc gift) the golden rule is 
moderation and stmpliaty in all thmgs — and zest' Some of the 
suggestions made later wdl have a direct bcanng on health, but 
they ate made not for that reason but for their intnnsic mterest, 
and almost one might say, look after ^our mtercsts and ^our 
healdi will look after itself, at least you will have no amc to 
■worry about it, and for the rest, plenty of exercise in the open 
air to give an edge to your appetite is all you need 

And yet, though health is so great an asset, we know that 
, there have been and are many who, m depnvaOon and disesase, 
have made dicir hves of the nebest tcxtiuc, there is no need to 
ate the classic example of Helen Keller, for everybody, fortu- 
nately for humanity, will think of heartening cases withm their 
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avm VnowWpj, cetuinly the ptnent Vkntrr wuld uU tif nuny 
•cverely handicjpped people who by tlinr counje and iplendid 
example nuke the pain caaer for oihett, and ^nIl only mmaon 
at random that cnppled son of a London dmtman, Thonui, who 
wrote A Teptnumi ut Scfuf So lack of health — or of money, or 
employment— need not deter m from putting erne to good t»c. 

fa fact, though the somewhat pnggnh attitude of '*Thcr< but 
for the grace of God go 1” is not to be tccommcnded, tt « both 
perrorntblc and good policy, opcfully m adverse atcutnsunces, 
to “cotmt your blessings” and make the roost of them. If it be 
any consolation m misfortune, there svdl always be someone 
more unfortunate soil’ 

And finally, I hkc the tang of tlut old Spanish uyuig “God 
deny you peace, and grant you Lirr.” 

TOUm AND Act 

Before coming to the specific suggestions which will occupy 
the rest of this book, there arc one or tw o tluwgs I w ould like to 
uy. first, to younger rcaden starong out on their wotkmg life, 
and at the other end of the scale, to those w ho lu\ c rcnicd or arc 
contemplating retirement from what the census papers call 
“gainful employment" for diScrcni reasons, llic question of 
how best to use thar own time should rtiakc equal appeal to both. 

The more thoughtful of the younger people will probably 
has c realized, else these pages would scaredy latcrcsi them, that 
having left schooling behind ihcm, their real educaaon is jiat 
beginning, and that ii now hci ennrely m their own bands It ss 
no longer a matter of formal Icssom and classes (these would 
only be a preparation or ground work), but a somcwhai roughs 
andtumble affair ui which they have to make ihnr own terms 
with hfc U u from hfc itself, tom first-hand experience and 
contact with their fellows, that they will and indeed must gain 
theu true education, and this is a Lfclong affair But u can be 
enlarged, ennehed and deepened by our owm ftce choice and 
comaous effon, and if one has above all an acQs c cunosity about 
everything, if this precious natural mstma has not been dolled 
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or blrmted, then the means of situfying it are open to all, what- 
ever one’s arcurastanccs in life. 

Ifi apart &om other interests, you have acquired a taste for 
reading, the door is wide open to a larger and nchcr world than 
you can know solely through daily contacts and cxpcncncc, 
though this should be the touchstone and starting point of your 
travels m wide realms, and it may not merely be the key to 
knowledge, hut a hfdong and pncclcss resource 
- Leisure is mote resmet^ than m the school-days that already 
Seem far bdiind, hut it should still be ample if used anght. Now 
that education has taken on a new meaning, and mcludes all the 
things wc actively want to know, and the definite studies or 
Crafts that we would like to take up and Icatn for oursdves, 
perhaps connected with our work, at any rate appeahng to our 
own mtcrests, — well, the evening institutes and polyteclmics, 
besides the hbrancs, galleries, museums and other resources, 
eidst to satisfy these needs, and reference is made to the ftohtics 
they offer in later pages. For the rest, any of the follosvmg sug- 
gestions may interest you now or later on. 

Don’t try to take on too much at first, and don’t disperse your 
mtcrests m too many directions at once , hold fast to those things 
you hke best, there is time for cverythmg It is now withm your 
power to make your own life, and there is no greater creative 
act open to human kind. 

To those who luvc rented or arc approaching r«irement 
finm their daily employment, I would say, above all, do not 
regard It as an end but as a beginning, a new hfc that is opening, 
nchcr, u may be, than anything that has gone before, tf we 
choose to make it so. It may ^ct be long as human life goes m 
. terms at least of quality and mtensity, even if not of actual 
duration, and filled with acuviocs and mtcrests to the bnia— 
that rests entirely with ourselves But it needs actively making 
just as the earlier one did, and now it is cnarcly your own. Zest 
and enthusiasm must be brought to it, new mtcrests must be 
sought, the old ones cultivated With fiesh energy and ampler 
leisure. How often m the bnt and burden of the day did Vc not 
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rrom&e ounelta v,c ibould 4o thii »nd frjoy thit vr^ea ■«< 
ha<l <liit fctlupi wc iliciuli rod ifl »iie hctory of oan- 

vz ibodJ Vttwtc at Urge cm oU frv ocntn or ticile 
new ones, ^ iHouU icz iot«tiang irsorc of l^£^ w-entierfui 
woAJ, tlat »e ilsouti "ftJtm'c our gafiica" Wi IsarraSx w<J 
figcnoT^y. iHit »t bit wt ihocU lave nmc n> lU’vJ afl4 itxrc. 
Of cvefl to 1.1 aad itare at the woiU of htimotry U’ffl. ocw we 
have afl the tune there », hut to nabr gootJ « of it b trore 

orcf * oeaave art, tscedjig the exerene of all our f«u!o«, 
{« tnote *o incifcti than m the diy\ when uc caught the f.15 
ot whatnot, and the gtcaat pm of our nnse wai determined 
for »< 

There » no more dehgbtful pictire rctsremert than that 
drawn for to Vy Eha in ha essay on “The Superannnaad Man, 
Iwt Ela'i cfcrfc, though fetng tn ciry pen, vm uncxpecicdlr 
released at Bfty. which n not the lot of most of ui. lamb ipcaii 
ehewherc of the Jongeviry of the "lean annuitant " drawms 
regularly hn modest quarterly aBowance uniroubWd by difly 
aBjoeoci or matenal catci. 

SorartUEC. f would titc to mahe a jciuiy of Ren*eincm, not 
merely m its ccoocrmc aspeti and the incam and agrneicj by^ 
which m all walks of Idc wc prepare for «, but abo and espe- 
crally what we tnake of it when it comes, how we Inc and 
what we do m town of country — aH of in workire. profcSMOnal 
or btemcsi men and woineii (do woricn eser retire i), be oar 
means enguous or suSoent, bur such a itadr could of course 
enly be undertaken wmh the fuQ co-opentioa of the tupet- 
annuated thcirscives. Cranted th«, it should be an irtettsong 
oourtihotioa, from one end of lie, to iha mcreasiag problem of 
Ictimc. 

One thing b certain, that money « not esienLal. and maybe 
a hmdtance. to t!^ true enjoyment of retirement. A eery modest 
oontpeiencc. if It be secure, a tfe baas, but an eager frugal 

Imng. books and friends, mocf resourm and aenve outward 
Jntwiats. ate all that we nerd, and thac Bc-can afleome by. In- 
fo-br as the basic mateiul necessities are conccmed-^deqoaw 
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foo5, \v3nnth» clothing and shelter, care tn sickness — no social 
system u tight that docs not make them a\*atlable for everyone 

It IS time to “cut the cackle and come to tlic ’osses” though 
the reader W’as of course quite free to skip the introduction The 
order of the follossing suggestions is a purely arbitrary one, and 
since not all of them arc likely to mterest every reader, perhaps 
the best svay to use this book is to turn first. \\ itb the help of 
Contents or Index, to those subjects which especuUy appeal or 
arouse cunosjty. On the other hmd, there is nothmg to stop you 
reading it straight tlirough if you feel so inclmcd. The con- 
dudmg section has been used to gather together some general 
observations, comments and quoooons which had no obvious 
place elsewhere A list of references to useful books and audiori- 
ncs quoted and comulred bungs up die rear, and may in some 
measure nuke up for the dcfincnacs of the book. 



Books and Reading 


Books may not appeal to everyone, bat tmee they have been, 
and svJl continoc to be, my greatest resource m life, thn scctiott 
for me stands mcvitably fint. Those rs horn it docs not specially 
interest will pass it oscr, but everybody at least reads the news- 
paper, and as I will try to show later, that mdispcnsablc record 
of and commentarv upon current affairs may be made to yield 
greater proEt if we bring some method and entical attention to 
the reading 

But life would indeed be a poor and narrow thmg without ^ 
books. They arc, after all, the pimapal means by which we 
enbrge our mental horizon beyond the contacts and expcncncc 
of everyday hfc; and enter mto our common human heritage, 
the great past of mankind, the umverse m which he dwells, the 
strivings of his spmr, hoth past and present, and his aspiranons 
for the future. Not only is prmt the universal vehicle of con- 
temporary thought, but books are- our sole means of communion 
wnth great mmds through the ages, with the philosophers, his- 
torians, poets, statesmen, dramatists, essayists, scientists, the ex- 
plorers and traveUers, and the novelists and story -wnters. Books 
open the door to die wrorld of creative thought and imagmaticKi 
They are lifelong Eiends and the best of good company, never 
importimate and always athand. "We can select them ftedy fiom 
the best and greatest ofmankmd m all ages and countries, we can 
always add to their number, and however neglected, they will 
never ftH us throughoct life, m netness and h^th, to the end. 

Readmg is a pursuit open to everyone, nch and poor altke. 
and a source of infinite and unfailing pleasure True, reading » 
but one form of wdiat may best be termed “the culnvanoa of 
the spirit," but while Lterature is not life, it is essential to com- 
plete hvmg A love of books is the ngn of a cultivated man or 
woman, as intehemtal cunonty is the true test of education. A 
room without piouies has been likened to a house without 
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^vm(Io^^'s What, then, arc ^ve without books » — are not they the 
vnndows of the spmt t A book4incd room is finer than the most 
palatul iatenor. 

The love of reading is said to be incommunicable, you ha-vc it 
naturally, or you have it not. It may be so, and certainly u 
cannot be taught, but I beheve that in latent form at least, it is 
mudb mote svidcly diffused than most of us suspect Unfot- 
tunately, m many the spark is killed by early ciqjencncc of 
schoolbooks, text-books and the like, or even unwise attempts 
to force htetaturc upon us as a “subject,” or turn it mto 'Tessons ” 
Books should be left m children's way, their natural cunosity 
satisfied if and when aroused, perhaps stones may be told or read 
to them if they are eager, but generally it is best to let them form 
the taste for themselves My own love of books was first formed 
at a Very early age when I was allosved to rummage among some 
shelves in a s^ool-cupboard to which I was given a key and left 
to my own dcviocs The fint book I can e\ cr remember reading 
Was Oliver Twist, and even its covet and type are mdelibly 
printed on my mmd From that wonderful expencnce cvetythmg 
eke foUovrcd- 

Not everybody is of a studious or reading type, which is well, 
since, if we were all alike, it would be a very dull world, but 
whatever our other interests and acnviQcs, there are very few 
who cannot get some pleasure from rcadmg Tlic golden rule 
IS, read what you hkc best, and do not tackle books from a sense 
of duty, or because you believe or are told that you ought to 
read them. 

1 do not propose to go into great detail here about books, 
because I have dealt with the subjea already in a small work 
entitled Boolb and Reading, which has gone through several edi- 
tions and IS available m every public library (In Amcnca, it is 
called What Booh Shall f Read>) It is intended, not for the con- 
firmed bboklover, but for those, of all ages, who hesitate on the 
threshold of the world of books and seek Some unobtrusive 
g:uidancc therein References to many useful helps to better read- 
ing ate given in its pages and a few arc mcluded in the hsts at 
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tie end of tbu book, of these 1 would only hke to mention 
specially here Arnold Bennett’s Ltterary Taste, and for the praise 
of reading, R M l^conard’s Bookhver’s Anthology, and the rele- 
vant chapters m Lord Avebury’s Pleasures and Use of Ltfe The 
temamder of this section will therefore be devoted to some 
general siiggesaons on reading 

It IS not quantity in reading that is important, but quality — • 
quality, that is, bo ji in the books chosen and the attention given 
to them. One may be vs cU read vnthoot necessarily bemg widely 
read A httlc reading regidaily done is often much more fruitful 
than consuming so mudi tune in reading that we have none for 
digesting and reflecting upon what wc have read We all give 
some time daily to the newspaper, if wc only gave equal time 
each day to htciaturc, our gam at the end of the year would be 
surpmmg Bacon’s oft-quoted advice still applies today, “Read 
not to contradict or to confute, nor to b^eve and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and 
consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and digated. 
Reading maketh a full man, conference a ready man, wntuig 
an eitact man,” 

Read above all for pleasure, you will get the greatest profit 
from those hooks you really enjoy, not ftom those you under- 
take as a tasL Remember that what you get out of a book i$ 
generally proportionate to what you bring to it. Don’t be afraid 
of a book because it is a "classic ” TIk most enjoyable books are 
those which by common consent arc regarded as the greatest, 
they have been proved by long cicpencnce to be the simplest and 
to have the most universal appeal But not all of them will appeal 
equally to you at first, don’t worry about that, but pass on to 
othen you will probably come back Utcr, but if not, there arc 
in any case fin more books of your kind than von can possibly 
enjoy m a long lifetime. 

As to methods of reading, a great deal of breath and prmter’s 
ink has been expended in. advising people how to read, but 
while there u certainly an art of readmg, as of wntmg. both arc 
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to impart, except in the negauve sense, as to obvious 
pitfalls to avoid Most people probably read quite promiscuously 
and disconnectedly any matter that comes under their hand, 
suggested by fhends, hbrary lists, or advertisements, by passmg 
fancy or other aeddent There is no question that much pleasure 
ttiay be denved £rom such rcadmg, and to Some, any kmd of 
method ’ -would be anathema The other extreme is to plan out 
-in advance a systemabe course of leadmg extending over a 
leng^y penod, and to pursue the programme ngidly, -with 
notebooks and other apparatus of study This may somenmes be 
necessary for the study of a parucular subject, but it is certainly 
not suitable for general reading Ncverdiclcss, v^e may often 
derive added pleasure from occasionally adoptmg a hrmted 
objccuve for our reading 

A good general rule is "Let one thing lead to another." For 
instance, if one has read Dickens’ Tofe of Two Ciltes, it would be 
natural to turn to Carlyle’s French Revolution, the perusal of 
which had greatly exated Dickens and doubtless spurred him to 
produce his fine draniabc effort Carlyle's sombre masterpiece 
might suggest a corrective from some more sober histonan, say 
Mignct (Everyman) or Belloc (Home Umvcrsity Library) If K 
should happily be one’s first acquaintance wth Carlyle, one 
would surely turn to his other great works, especially Sartor 
Resartus and Post and Present ^ wVutdi sdll stand out for m^ as 
great landmarks immy youthful voyages of discovery Or from 
the French Revolution, one might be led, to the study of its most 
remarkable product, Napoleon What finer sequel than Thomas 
Hardy’s great cpio-drama Tfie Dynasts t From this to the Wessex 
Novels IS an obvious step 

Agam. there is the possibihty of following chronologically the 
development of the English novel from the daj's of Ruduroson 
and Defoe to Meredith and Conrad, or the wnfers of the pr^t 
day, witli side excursions to Amenca and comparisons with the 
great Conuncntol masters The introduenons by Walter Raleigh, 
George Swntsbury and other critics, and the compcndiom Wrt 
of Dr E A Baker would help to give dirccnon. and I can 
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ima ging no morc ofcjectivt and eiaise for moch 

pleasant icadmg 

A book may be read m relation to its period; tbe Incnnirc of 
a penod ma^ be compared \nth lO instory (Green's^^ Histarf 
(f the Ergtuh Pecple, besides being a classic itself “ ewful for tins 
purpose); one form of letters Viith anotber m die tame period, 
or one essayist ssitb another, say Bacon ■setth Montaigne. The 
possibilities are endless, and many will suggest themselves to the 
reader literature a lie a great ocean, ervciy part commtnucates 
with every other, and though one may embatk £tr up a httic 
c r eek , it will lead evaituan) to the open sea. 

It B a good rule never to onut a pie&ce or mtrodacnon when 
one B given, for m this either the amhor explains his purpose, or 
an editor or cxitic “explains” iIk author When making acquain- 
tance with a new author, it will add to the pleasure and mterest 
his work has for us if we can read some good biography or 
critical account of Ins work, though we should always form our 
own opuuon &om the onguiaL \fefnl for this purpose are the 
volumes ui the Enghsh. hfen of Letters or similar senes, or 
Standard biographies, such as Forster’ s DidxRS, Lockhart’s Scett, 
Boswell's Jchnscrt, Gibbon’s and Trollope’s Afttebographes, Mrs. 
GaskcU’s CherbtU Brerae, and othen Some readers may like 
rather to spcciahze m biography and memoirs, m essays, m books 
of tjxvd, or other brancha of letters. But I have given so many 
detailed suggestions m my own guide to Bocks and Reading, that 
I must refer leadm needmg any further help to that source. 

One small pomt it a quite use&l and profitable m retrospect 
to keep a ample record of the books one reads, wsth the datr and 
possibly a word or twno of tharactenzation or comment m some 
cases, though audior and title should normally he suffiaenL In 
later years, sttdi lists may possess much mterest for us as a record 
of progress, or cause ta to look up old favourites to see how 
dicy vrear in our esteem. That very busy mm, Kn^ George V, 
kept such a list over many years, and some <Trr»/w from it I 
have seen make m thcmsclns iattnsang and somstaaes taz- 
prismg reading 
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Reading is essentially a soLtary pursuit, but it is always pleasant 
and often helpful to ^cuss boolu svtth one’s fiiends, and some 
have found both pleasure and profit, besides giving more per- 
manence to that readmg, by fomung small reading arcics, 
tneeting m each other’s houses, to discuss books read in 
common. 

Two babits to svbch I confess a lifelong addiction are, I know, 
practised, with equal pleasure by many others, namely, reading 
in bed, and pocket or knapsack compamons m the open air At 
the end of a long and perhaps busy or Unng day, I know no 
greater luxury than to settle oneself comfortably in bed with an 
old &vountc or a new book. Provided it be not too exciting, it 
IS an excellent method of taking the mind off the day’s concerns, 
and woomg sssTct slumber So long as the print is clear and the 
volume not too heavy to hold, my own taste is quite catholic 
(I’ve even read thrillers so, hut do not recommend the practice) , 
but many prefer something famihar and soothing, if not soporific 
and there is indeed an excellent Bedstde Book, which is a good 
standby, though antliologics arc a little scrappy for the purpose. 

. As to the open air, I never go on a journey, or a tramp or 
cycle tour without tried or new friends m knapsack, bag or 
pocket, and these may be all sorts, though essayists, poets or 
novelists rank high on the list. I have wntten dsevvhere on 
“Open Air Books,” and I cannot help feeling that many a 
trusted fnend or new acquaintance will acquire an added flavour 
from tasting its pages m the open air, seated perhaps on a stile, 
or will remain indissolubly assoaated m the memory with 
scenes and journeys when it svas fiist enjojed. 

To the confirmed booklovcr, there is no greater delight than 
the gentle art of browsing on one’s own bookshelves to see how 
old favourites svear in the affections and to taste their delights 
afresh, and this naturally brings me to the subject of Ltbrancs 

ubrakies 

I 'want to talk both of public and of pnvate {that is to say, 
pcnonal) hbranes—for if it be but a shelf of old and much-us^ 



fiTountrt, ever>on« ihouI<l po««.i boob of one'f own- Bat 
fim of public bbnna , . , - t r— 

From pcnonJ «poncn«. 1 fmd fbt eom^raavcly few 
people .re fully ..-arc of tbt library faal.ua of the emmay 
There lutl hugm in wmc quanen a prrjadice apamst what B 
wongl) temini th- ‘ free ‘ library It u no more free dun any 
other pobbe acrvitc proMded for liw whole community , iince tt 
ti paid for out of tlic rairt, and therefore dirtal) or inirecuy 
by all of i» I ha'c «brah n my guide full) with the use 
of bbrana, the cli«ifici»on of l^oob. aidi to Study, and W 
forth, and here I wouU only LVe to urge everyone to make 
good UJc of tliar local hbrary, and to explain in raourco- 
Sommme soon. 1 hope tlut in every urban distna at le»t 
there wjl he 2 Commurun uhicb will indaie the 

hbrary, an jnsututc for adult clusev hall for Icciura and nert- 
mg!, and a *tage for repenory plays beudm of course fidhno 
for recTrtUon and refreshment for die community, young and 
old. Then a good pubbe bbtary will take in nghtful place as the 
intellectual centre of tlie diimct. Even as it tt, the pubbc hbrary 
probably giva better value for the moderate ium expended upon 
It than any oth« muniapal icmcc, and I speak vvnth some know- 
ledge as a chairman of library committees and former libiartan 
(though not municipal) There is no longer ramcoon to a peutry 
rate, but even now few bbrancs cost more than tvs o OC three 
pence in the pound, and the money is w cll spent. 

But tliough the local collection may be modest, few ord-nary 
users I think rcalire that it has greater rcsourca behind it. There 
need be now no genuine student tliroughout the country, how- 
ever remotely situated, who cannot get the boob he wants if 
he u tn a village or country dismcr be can be suppbed through 
the county library system, and if the county centre has not the 
book, they can draw upon the tesouiecs of large towns m the 
area under the regional system, or upon the Naoonal Central 
Library m London. Even beyond this, for rare, special or teeb- 
nical boob, there is what ts known as the Ouibcr system, 
whereby many speaal or pnvatc blmnn have agreed to lend 
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books thro'ugh the National Central Library. Tbe same arrango- 
meats apply to municipal libraries m towns and bbtanans and 
tbeir stafis arc ilways glad to help thar readers. Most libraries 
have arrangements for reserving books, or for giving extra 
tickets, and these ate often mtcrchangcable between different 
districts 

In London at least the Umon catalogue enables reference to be 
made to any book available throughout London Readers in or 
near great centres, such as London, Manchester, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Oxford Said Cambridge, arc of counc amply provided 
for, since, m addition to the muniapal services, there are the 
great Lbrancs, from the Bnnsh Museum, university and speaal 
libraries downwards, access to which is generally available to the 
genome student, though these do not as a rule lend out their 
books, except the famous London Library, a subscription insti-. 
tuaon. 

I have mentioned these resources for the benefit of the senous 
reader, but of course the modcsr wants of most of us in this fldd 
are easily satisfied. Apart from the public hbrary, many like to 
keep in toucli with current literature and read books while they 
arc more or less topical It is not normally the function of the 
public library to supply this perfectly legitimate desire, though 
they do purchase the best of such books fairly promptly, and 
suggestions can always be made, but of course they would not 
be justified m spending pubhc money on more than usually one 
copy of books which may have but a brief vogue. For this pur- 
pose, cuculatmg hbrancs were formed, which for various rates 
of subscnpQons supply current books, either on demand or after 
an mtervU The most famous of these in Vtaonan times was 
Mudics, now defunct, and the best known today ate Boots, 
Wv H. Smith, The Tones Book Club, and others. The way to 
use these service with most profit is to follow the book reviews 
(tismg of course your own judgment and penonal tastes) m such 
periodicals as The Times Zj/erary Supplement, the Spectator and 
other reviews. 

But it IS not enough to borrow books In these days, no one 
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need be without boots of his own, even if it be only a solitary 
bookshelf of old and tnuch-used favourites m humble bindmgs 
I can well remember when this consututed my hbrary, and the 
books composmg it arc soil among the most treasured volumes 
in ray modest coUccaon, which lias been built up from boyhood 
to some two thousand odd from money, in early years at least, 
intended for other purposes In my guide, I have made sug- 
gestions for the formation of a pnvate hbrary', but this should be 
a labour of love and individual taste, and books arc still for- 
tunately withm everybody’s reach, though not so cheap as m the 
days of sixpenny and shilling classics But you will get for more 
lastmg pleasure from your own books, however few, if well 
chosen, than you can &om any number you may borrow. 

NEWSPAPERS AND REVIEWS 

Wc all read the newspaper, even if we read nothing else, 
though most of us would be surpnsed to be told there was any 
particular art m reading it Arnold Bennett has somethmg to say 
(in 24 Hentrs) about the lavish way m which wc normally read 
the newspapers — and he was a voraaous newspaper-reader him- 
self— but the remedy is not to banish them m favour of Marcus 
Aurchus or Epictetus as he suggests, but to read the-newspapet 
with some m^od, selection and concentration. (And, of course, 
read the classics too ) 

Many of us read morning and evenmg and Sunday papers and 
spend for too much tunc on them, ptopornonal that is, to what 
we get out of them Any joumahst knows that newspapers arc 
not meant to be read cichaustively or promiscuously, though 
everything (in theory) is there, it is for us to select and digest. I 
don’t propose to tell you how to do this You must find the 
method which suits you best, but let there be at least some 
method The “make-up" of the paper will help you the prm- 
apal news « always given prominent place and bolder type, the 
paper is arranged on a d(^tc plan accordmg to the Subject- 
matter 

If the paper is The Times (and apart from pohucs it is on the 
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whole the best from the news point of view) a good plan is to 
scan first the principal new’s items on the left-hauid side of the 
middle, glance at the summary under the contents and read tlw 
"leaders’* on the nght-hand side. The third or fourtli leader is 
mu^y in hghtcr vciiu Generally, there is some spcaal article on 
the leader page ■which deserves reading Home and Foreign nft’ws 
ate on separate pages The Parhamentary and legal reports arc 
both good Letters to 77ie Times often contain valuable matter 
contnbuted by authonucs on dicir subjects To read The Times 
daily "vvith method and attentton can be m itself a liberal educa- 
tion in emtent affairs 

The other papers all have their distinctive features which are 
readily discoverable The Telegraph, like The Tunes, pays spcaal 
attcntidn to reports of meetings and conferences of all kinds. 
Every leading paper lias normally its literary page, 'with book 
review's, its dramaUc, music, film and radio critics, to say nothmg 
of aty and sports sections which arc important features to many 
readers. 

If >ou have tune to spare, it is a good thmg to take two papen 
representing quite different pomts of view, say 7 he Times and 
the Herald. London has, besides TJte Timer and Telegraph, the 
Alail, Express, Herald, News Chrmule and the picture papers, 
which have a more popular appeal, but there arc other papers 
published outside the metropolis which have a national standing, 
such as the Afanr/terter Guardian, the Yorkshire Post, the Glasgow 
Herald, the Scotsman, the Bimungham Post and other leading pro* 
vinnal dailies. 

There are sail the Sunday papen Sunday oSers to the great 
majonty m this country their chief opportunity for lasurdy 
reading, and the Press eaten for it amply with papers of wide 
popular appeal, of which the News of the World is a typical 
example The pnnapal papers read by educated people are the 
Otrffi>er and the Sunday Timer To those who grudge time spent 
on newspapers daily and yet want to keep mfonned of public 
afifurs, It ■would be possible to do this by careful pcnml of one 
of the Sunday papers named, adding to it perhaps the weekly 
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etJjoen oT The Tima or tlw htiv'krfet Cu«/»«, wMeh iHtn the 
cmm of th« (lillr mon, aniJ thu wouU doufctks* p*Tt a better 
pmpecme over the wrel’* cvcnB, ssj^Icmerted for dii^f ror» 
KTcjr by the rcwa buDetras on the radio, bat <rrtaiajy. If one 
doem’t gradge i?jc daHv rinul and u im'i daptoportionate to 
other tntcreso and crnploymena, study of 7V T7m« m the 
manner suggested » wonh while. 

Our nevrspper may perhaps be more interesting to cs if we 
read sotneth’ng about the Press, and thers are earcljcnc httJe 
booVs on It, ta cheap edinom. by G Btnney Diblee, Sir Alfred 
Robbins, A- J Cummmgs and W2s0n ilams, amongst others 
But the newspaper of crurjc n not the only form of periodical 
Ltcrature there are soil the renewi. Most pet^k r^ some 
periodical beside their newspaper, connected wth their hobbies 
and special interests, or simply for pleasure, and there » of coarse 
a tremendoa range of magazine* and journals in thu gy nr.tr f 
and Amcnca, catenng for every possible tasre and interest. Here 
It M only necosary to mennott the more serious Et^rary and 
pofaci? re sre ws , weei:^, anJ quanenVi < reguir 

perusal of at least one or two of whiidi will be found a very 
worthwhile and indeed necessary extension of intcHipfent news- 
paper reading for the proper smdy of cnircnt aflairs and cultural 
progress. 

Among the weclche*. there are such journals as The 5p«*rfef, 
the N<w 5lfjresw« enA Isetim, and 77me ertl TUe, presenting 
somewhat different pmnts of stew, in the Eterary freLh there is 
The Times liferery Sup^Iemert. with excellent review* and a 
dassifred Est of new bwls (and for education, the TAucettcKel 
Sapj'lerun) A more popular function is performed by a paper 
Idee Jafen s'LeuinV Il'erWy, and a quite disnnciive pUV O held 
by the Luiener, winch reports and supplements tl^ more 
serious broadcast pmgrammes 

‘Tie monthlies mdnde the Centerrpefay, CemhiU, Pertntghtly 
(despite its name) and the l!^eetii\ CerJury erJ A/w; of the 
qnaxterEes, theb« are the Q«arter/jr and the ReanJ whidi 
latter is especially authontative arid important for the Empire 
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and Its world relabotu A similar tevie\v m America is Fowgn 
and there arc of course many excellent American reviews 
such as Harpers, Scribners and the North American Review, besides 
journals of more popular appeal like Time, Life and jForrwne, and 
the Saturday Evening Post The foregoing titles are of course Only 
a few out of many, and changes are naturally hable to take pbcc 
in this field from time to ume We have nothing m this country 
comparable with the Sunday editions of great Amcncan news- 
papers, like the New York Times or Hcrald-Trihtme, whidi furnish 
ample reading for the whole family for a week 
Now, while one would probably subsenbe to one or two 
journals for readmg at home at leisure, it is obviously impossible 
^ for the ordinary person, lackmg tune and money, to do much 
more Here comes m the function of the excellent reference 
departments of the public hbianes, where a wide range of such 
reviews is readily accessible, and where by regular visits, perhaps 
weekly, the cream of the whole field can be skimmed m com- 
fort. As much matter of permanent value appears m this form, it 
may be useful to mention that general indexes to penodical 
htcrature are published and can doubtless also be consulted m 
the reference library biadentilly, a useful mdex to the contents 
of The Times also appears quarterly 

It is quite a good thing to make a pracuce of lookmg up 
subjects mentioned m tbc newspapers or reviews m a good 
encydopaedia such as the Bntanmca or Chambers, and for coun- 
tncs, of consulting a good atlas 
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TRosb (if my) wbo hive rtid stni^ through this hook so &r 
may cxcimn m some disgust, on teeing the above beading, 
IS dm to be all about so^Ued “cultural'’ interests »— is it to be 
all of the study rather than the open air and fcctcaoom and 
pursuits of physically acme kinds? I would only ask for a lirtlc 
pauenoe, or better stdl, the exercise of the gentle art of skipping, 
for we am coming to those other things, and they’ are not less 
important , but since there must be some hind of arrangement of 
subject-matter, however arbitrary, and reading is or can be a 
resource open to everyone of any age or condiuon at aH tones, 
it seemed natural to begm as wc have done. 

But then you may say, why nowVoetryi — is it not a brandi 
of htcrawie like any other, md therefore comes under “Books 
and Reading” t why should it be specially treated t It u of course 
a branch of hterature, perhaps the behest, and as such is dealt 
with along with all other branches in the guide already men- 
lionetL 

In a work on Leisure, however, there is a good reason for 
bnefly dealing with poetry separately, just as there is later onfor 
treating of drama, widi us adjuncts of play-reaxling and actmg 
and thcatrc-gomg It is all the more desirable to meanon 14 
because as 1 fully realize, poetry is &t from popular with the 
majonty of people, and normally phys httle, if any. part m thar 
Lves Yet poetry can be in itself apart from, and independent of 
aQ other forms of hterature, a deep resource and cnnchmcnl of 
life at all times, a source of strcr^;th and inspiration. Moreover, 
it is as much a compamon for the open air, for journeys and 
tramps, as for the fireside As for myself I never go on ajoumey - 
or holiday, a tramp or a cycle wur, without taksi^ some poetry 
snth me in selection or antholcgy or other easily pockctabic 
form. Others have an even more abiding pleasure m bang able 
to ream many avoume poems from memory, bat my own 
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memory u too fallible, and 1 take care to provide myself, if not 
Vnth chapter, at least with verse 
Arnold Bennett, in his Literary Tatte, says, with pctliaps 
mtenbonal exaggeration, "There is a word, a 'name of fear' 
which rouses terror m the heart of the vast majority of the 
English-speaking race. That word is poetry *’ So far at least as 
the mascuhne portion of the rcadmg public is concerned (it docs 
not I think apply with equal force to women), there is probably 
a Urge measure of truth in it, and apart from die entirely illogical 
feeling that there is soraedm^ clFcmmatc m likmg poetry, it is 
probably m part due to the unfortunate cxpenencc of many of us 
at school, where poetry (and the blank verse of S^espeare’s 
pUya) was introduced as a "subject” an "lines” to be raemonzed 
and studied for metre and form, 1 confess to havmg been thus 
deprived for years of the joys of poetry, and of Shakespeare too, 
except that when I stumbled across fragments of "heroic” or 
tianativc vene, such as Walter Scott’s, or Tennyson’s BjIW of 
the Stevenge, or Macaulay’s ArnuiJa or Ivry (histone e\'ents with 
a stir and a trumpet call m them) I could be fired with emotion, 
despite the otherwise unwelcome or suspect poetic form 
To those unUnuhar with or rather sliy of poetry , perhaps the 
best plan is to select some straightforward narrative poem and 
read it as a story, disregardmg as far as may be the verse form, 
as Barnett sensibly advises. There arc many available, such as 
those mentioned, or Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s ,dHror<i Lctgk, 
or Tennyson’s £ti«h ArJen, Lothsley Hall and Yean Afier 
At the same time, read Hazlitt’s Essays on the Poets, especially the 
one on Poetry m General, or Wordsworth’s essays, or an excel- 
lent modem essay on what poetry is and means, by Robert 
Lynd, preUced to Methuen’s Anthology of MoJent Verse 
Mention of anthologies suggests that a very good way to 
(anulianze one^lf wath fine poetry under fasaiurable condmons 
B to acquire one or twx) anthologies and to dip into them from 
time to time. Poetry ts m essence fine prose intensified m emotion 
and expression (raised, as it were, to the highest power) and it 
dierefore requires for full appreaanoa a concentration of arten- 
C 
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noa vrbieh vre <io cot coniully g^e tt> prose, i»I wHci » 
prcpomociicl> onsg to tlis dotjcc. So it xviD le foa«! bctttx 
to sample min^- poets, to begm with, in itis wzy asd iliroc^ 
tietr &xst or most daraaens tK: wort, than to attempt in&n- 
dnal poets in detaiL Thrs metbod, moreover, afibnJs a greater 
variety, vvfcdi » a relief to the stram of attention, acd tbe poems 
inclnded m anthologies are not as a role over-long. 

There are many excdlent anthologia, of wiidi one need only 
mennon here the Ot/lvJ fivfe ^ 3>rtr. Palgtarc’s 

GcHm Tr^xsvrj, and Rhys’ Kev GoHoi Treasay, hoth in Every- 
man, the Frt^lwli Assomnon’s senes of P<whj cf Toiiy, and 
Methuen’s Ajdhoh^ cf Afxifrr I'irrsf, whirdi contains Rohert 
Lynd’s cfarmmg essay already menti<»ied. Wonderful value are 
the Ltde F^ican volmncs. A Beet cj Er^ZuA Pcirtry, and the 
vaaoes pars of the Centnnes’ Poetry The Poetry Society also 
tssocs a cheap and carcfUIj-se!ectedRcdvr-B?ci Pcetry. 

A dmia hle slua podxt seloaotis of iisdmdial poets are the 
Aegustan Boots tssned by Emest Berm, of vrhidi well over a 
hundred ntlr^ have already been pnbBihed. 

Arnold Benneti, m the short and provocaare secoon on verve 
in ha Lucrerf TaXi (of which by the vii-ay a revaed edmon a 
available m the Pehcan senes) and W H. Hudson m the chapter 
on Poetry m ha ra the Study cf Erglish Lucrature, 

both have some very sessfhle advice <m the reading of poetry 
^hich shocld appeal to the average mart arid woman, and taltcn 
in corjunccon with the luggesnoos already oficred here, may 
attract the interest even cf those vsho have fought most des- 
perately shy of poetry so &r. If perchance some arc thta won 
over to daealMingjoy and iaSnite resooroc of poetry, they may 
be lastingly gorefiil for a ogV fTinfhTntfTt rtfhfr 

la sudi an intim a rc and pssonal mirtrr as tat- ei poetry, the 

reader who has come to aj^jieciate tt in die way above indicitcd 

is best lefe to find las own farther pads in the new realm. The 
poets will by no mearts make the same appeal to all, rrA the 
reader mtat leam las tjwn preferences by the mtm-al at-d plmsant 
taedasd of rcaiag what moa appeals to hun meipective of dm 
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author’s literary rcputauon. Taste 'Will grow m discernment and 
strength only with exercise Among the classics are Chaaccr» 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Dante, Milton, Hetnck, Gray, Byron, 
Pope, Crabhc, Cowper, Bums, Keats, Shelley, Scott, Long- 
fellow, WordsworA, Coleridge, Matthesv Arnold, D G Ros- 
sem, Tennyson (wth Rn-Gerald’s Omar Kliayyam ut a special 
category), Walt Whitman and Ss^’lnbu^lc, to -whom may be 
added Bridges, Masefield, and \cry many poets wntmg lately or 
at the present day, examples of whose work will be found m one 
or other of the anthologies or the Augustan booklets Good 
cdiuons of most of the classic poets exist m the Oxford books, 
the Canterbury poets, Everyman and World’s Classics, and other 
volumes 

Poetry IS essential a solitary and individual pleasure, but some 
like to enjoy it in company with congenial souk, and in this 
connection reference may be made to the Poetry Soacty, which 
encotoges'thc formanon of local branches or poctry-rcadmg 
circles. Mid issues an. excellent review for a modest subscnptton 
la qmet work m any case dcsen cs support 

One last pomt Poetry has been defined as "musical thought ’’ 
In expression, it is musical speech, and by merely reading poetry 
to oneself m the printed pages, much of its force is lost Poetry 
was originally composed to he declaimed in public, and hy its 
very form and rhythm, it can only be fully appreoated by bemg 
read aloud. The habit of audible poetry-reading may heighten 
,our appreciation of its beauties and perhaps react bcncfiaally on 
our use of the tongue The dedamatory value of poetry 

was fully appreciated by a modem Amcncan poet, Vachell 
Lindsay, who composed his poems especially to be seated by 
himself up and down the land, and all those who heard him, as 
did the present writer, were fat mote deeply impressed t h a n they 
would have been or were by merely reading the same poems m 
pnnt There "was lately a movement to have poetry readings m 
pubhc, nay, even in pubhe-houses, and there seems no reason 
why dns should not be cncouragedjust as much as, say, chamber 
concerts— if not m pubs, at least m commumty centres, town 



